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CHARLES J. FOLGER, 
SECRETARY OF THE U. S. TREASURY. 
wo there is always a multitude | dignity, it is by no means easy for those 
of aspiring men waiting for ap- | in authority to select such as will prove 
pointments to offices of greater or less | fully competent to discharge official du- 
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ties. In the case of Cabinet officers, it 
is especially difficult for the President to 
find the right man when a portfolio is 
vacant. President Arthur entered upon 
his high functions at a very critical junc- 
ture, and the resignation of several mem- 
bers of the late President’s circle of 
councilors added to the perplexity of 
his position. Mr. Windom, who had 
administered the affairs of the Treasury 
with general acceptance during his short 
occupancy of the Secretaryship, was 
among the number who found it expe- 
dient to resign; and the public waited 
- in not a little anxiety for the appearance 
of his successor. In selecting Judge 
Folger, we think President Arthur has 
shown a high degree of sagacity, and 
little, if any, political bias. As a jurist, 
Mr. Folger has been many years out of 
politics, although occupying most re- 
sponsible judicial positions; and although 
a professed Republican, it is not an un- 
warranted presumption that his attitude 
as an executive officer of the Govern- 
ment will be politically independent. 

In his portrait we discern strength of 
body and strength of brain. In the tem- 
perament there is activity combined with 
endurance; there is fineness of quality 
mingled with strength. The general ob- 
server would see power in that face and 
in the whole make-up, while at the same 
time there are calmness, self-possession, 
stability, tenacity, and a kind of wiry in- 
tensity that enables him to hold himself 
to the duties before him with a conscious- 
ness of ability to maintain his position, 
and to advance if it be required. He 
has the qualities of the soldier, courage, 
steadfastness, coolness, and clear per- 
ception and sound judgment. 

The head appears to be large, well 
poised, and harmoniously balanced ; the 





fullness across the brow indicates quick 
capacity for gaining knowledge and form- 
ing critical judgments; the middle and 
upper sections of the forehead show reten- 
tiveness of memory, power of reasoning, 
and especially the ability to analyze, sift, 
and criticise. 

That is a good head for science, for 
history, for the prosecution of literature 
or practical business. As a lawyer he 
would carry his case in his head and be 
expert in meeting emergencies and cool 
in conducting intricate and responsible 
questions. He does not lose his self- 
possession ; if he were Master of a vessel, 
he would be as stern as iron when there 
was danger and would seem to be per- 
haps the only cool man on board. 

He has the quality of being wrought 
up by duty and responsibility to a kind 
of wiry tension like piano-strings in tune, 
and like them works all the better for be- 
ing brought up to concert pitch. When 
he has very little to do and no responsi- 
bility, his mind is not so clear or his 
character so strong as when he is full 
of business, and that business involves 
weighty responsibility, sharp criticism, 
and prompt action. 

His Firmness is large, and this feeling 
stands central in his character; around 
it conscience, dignity, courage, prudence, 
and hopefulness stand in co-operative 
harmony, aiding to carry out his pur- 
poses with steady and independent 
strength. 

The whole moral development appears 
to be favorable. The intellect is noted 
for sharpness and for solidity of judg- 
ment; the disposition is affectionate, con- 
fiding, brave, thorough, watchful, and 
ethical; his sympathies are quick, his 
knowledge of character excellent. His 
imitation, or power to conform to social 
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usage, is not remarkable; he will have his 
own views and his own ways, and not be 
likely to subordinate himself to the pop- 
ular judgment unless his reason cordial- 
ly accepts it. 

He is not overstocked with blandness 
and mellowness; his language is em- 
phatic, and he is able to say no without 
feeling the necessity of sending an apolo- 
gy with it. He will impress strangers 


anywhere as a man of true dignity, good 


judgment, and fidelity. 





CHARLES J. FOLGER was born in April, 
1818, at Nantucket, Mass. When he was 
about twelve years of age his parents re- 
moved to Geneva, N. Y., where his home 
has been ever since. He studied at Ho- 
bart College, taking the Baccalaureate in 
1836, and the first honor of his class. He 
selected the law as a profession, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1839. Five years 
later, when he was but twenty-six, Gov- 
ernor Bouck appointed him a Judge of 
Common Pleas in the Ontario district, 
a position which he resigned after one 
year’s service to become a Master and 
Examiner in Chancery in the Chancery 
Court that was abolished by the Consti- 
tution of 1846. In 1851 he was elected 
County Judge of Ontario County and 
served as such for four years. Hereto- 
fore he had not strongly identified him- 
self with any political party, but when 
the Republican party was formed he be- 
came one of its most sagacious leaders. 

In 1861 he was elected to the Senate of 
New York, and re-elected in 1863, ’65, 
and ’67, thus serving eight years in suc- 
cession and acting as President pro tem. 
of that body most of the time. He was 
a member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1867, and chairman of its Judici- 
ary Committee. While in the Legisla- 
ture he was the uncompromising oppo- 
nent of all rings and monopolies, and the 
Tweed tax levies for New York City 
never failed to meet with his most de- 
termined opposition. In 1869 President 
Grant appointed him Assistant United 








States Treasurer in New York, a post 
which he accepted, and which, although 
he held it but a year, was administer- 
ed with marked ability and won for 
him a reputation as a financier that is 
still remembered. In 1870, when the 
Court of Appeals of the State was re- 
organized, he was elected an Associate 
Judge, and on the death of Chief Judge 
Church last year, he was elected to fill 
the vacancy. 

This sketch is exceedingly brief, but is 
sufficient to prove that Judge Folger is 
by no means wanting in the experience 
indispensable to the efficient discharge of 
his great trust as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Some financiers look upon him as 
exceptionally able in monetary affairs, 
and that if he does not perform his new 
duties satisfactorily to the people, it will 
not be his fault. 

We think that the recommendations to 
Congress which appear in the late report 
of the condition of the national finances 
are in the main wise, and should receive 
the serious consideration of the people’s 
representatives. Among these recom- 
mendations, that of a revision of the 
tariff is particularly noteworthy. All 
forms of taxation which are oppressive 
should be abrogated as soon as their ne- 
cessity no longer exists. Secretary Folger 
evidently appreciates this principle, as he 
favors the abolition of all internal taxes 
except those on whisky and tobacco. He 
also wishes the coinage of silver dollars 
suspended, and the retirement of the 
silver certificates, on the ground of their 
superfluity. Opinions will differ much 
upon the expediency of this course, but 
as regards the taxing of alcoholic liquors 
and tobacco we feel sure that all unpreju- 
diced observers think that those articles 
should be the subjects of restrictive leg- 
islation. 
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FORGIVENESS.—A deaf and dumb per- 
son, being asked, “ What is forgiveness ?” 
took a pencil, and wrote a reply, contain- 
ing both poetry and deep truth embodied 
in these few words: “ It isthe odor which 
flowers yield when trampled upon.” 
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PLATO VERSUS EPICURUS. 


A REVIEW OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY.—PART I. 


R. LEWES opens his “ History of 
4V1 Philosophy”* with the startling 
statement that “science having van- 
quished theology, is destined to super- 
sede metaphysical philosophy, and ban- 
ish ontological speculation from the 
realm of human inquiry.” 

The assertion that theology has been 
vanquished by the revelations of objective 
scientists is respectfully relegated to the 
clergy. It is not my province nor my wish 
to discuss that question. The challenge 
hurled at the philosophers by this cham- 
pion of atheistic materialism I accept, and 
in the name and spirit of all the great 
thinkers, from Plato to Emerson, shall 
attempt, in the best fashion I can, to meet 
the issue thus made. 

Plato stands forth pre-eminently as 
the representative metaphysician and 
philosopher, the great subjective and de- 
ductive reasoner; Epicurus as the repre- 
sentative of materialistic atheism, based 
upon objective science. I anticipate 
the objection that Epicurus did not 
distinguish himself by observational 
research in any department of objective 
science. 

I admit that he did not; I go farther, 
and assert that he was no true scientist. 
But he is all the more fit representative 
of the modern scientific school for that 
reason. He massed and generalized facts, 
and speculated about them and their re- 
lations. 

Modern scientists individualize and 
specify facts, and then attempt to batter 
down al’ existing systems of metaphysical 
ethics based upon subjective reasoning, 
by hurling at them speculative dogmas 
and ex parte conclusions, based upon and 
derived from isolated phenomena. The 
two methods are substantially one in 
spirit and effect. But both are funda- 
mentally faulty, logically absurd, and 
philosophically false, as I will attempt to 


* Read before the Liberal Club of New York in the 
lecture course of 1876-7. 





show. And the fundamental error will 
needs be analyzed at this point. 

This consists in the total ignorance on 
the part of all scientists (ancient and 
modern) of the science of man. They 
have relegated to the philosophers the 
important duty and noble privilege of 
obeying the grandest Delphian oracle— 
KNOW THYSELF. 


Man is a complex being both in his 


physical construction and mental consti- 
tution. But while the different elements 
and organs of his body are in perfect 
sympathy, antagonism and conflict reign 
often in his mental nature. The reason 
for this is that some of his mental facul- 
ties are chiefly related to the earth-life and 
its sensual and sensuous joys, while others 
reach out after a higher and better life, 
and the pure happiness arising from “a 
feast of reason and flow of soul,” the in- 
crease of wisdom and exchange of lofty 
sentiments, as well as the holy love of 
noble and generous spirits. 

All men experience this conflict more 
or less; but while some are so firmly 
anchored to the earth, and so heavily 
ballasted with material freight as to get 
few and faint glimpses of the higher life, 
others dwell almost perpetually inthe calm 
upper air, alternately casting a pitying 
glance down toward the turbulent sea of 
human passion, and a prayerful yet joyous 
one up toward the realm of the immortals. 

Naturally these would differ in regard 
to duty and happiness. The first lives 
and moves and has his being in the realm 
of tangible facts, of which his physical 
senses can take cognizance, and he pres- 
ently concludes that beyond these all is 
void, and to his mind darkness rests up- 
on the great deep of the illimitable un- 
known. He first doubts, then dogma- 
tizes, and lastly he sneers at those who 
profess to have penetrated the veil of 
materialism that envelopes Azm, and 
marked the whitening line of the coast 
of immortality. 
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He boasts of being a materialist, a 
positivist. He confines himself to facts. 
Physics absorbs his attention. Metaphys- 
ics is beneath—above—his notice; On- 
tology he despises; Philosophy .is mere 
speculation; Theology a mass of super- 
stition. This life is a fact, this world a 
reality, science the arcana of human re- 
search, the Medina of human aspiration, 
the Mecca of the divinest pilgrimage. 

The second regards facts as incidental 
and transient, truth as primordial and 
eternal. Material forms are to him but 
visible and very evanescent representa- 
tives of eternal principles or entities. 
This is a world of shadows; that to 
which we journey, a world of realities. 
This earth is a birthplace, a nursery, a 
primary school. The one beyond is the 
home of the soul, the grand university 
wherein alone the higher branches are 
taught in perfection. 

Science is the servant of philosophy. 
Its chief office is to construct a royal 
highway to the realm of reason. Its 
secondary mission is to alleviate the mis- 
eries and relieve the wants of humanity. 

To the first, the pleasures of sense 
make up the sum of possible happiness. 
To the second, the pleasures of sense are 
contemptible in comparison with those 
of sentiment. 

To the materialist, human existence be- 
ing bounded by the horizon of the earth, 
human happiness is limited to appetential 
and passional pleasures, and social and 
intellectual intercourse on this plane. 

The ‘philosopher, while not despising 
the pleasures of sense, holds them in 
abeyance as inferior, while enjoying the 
higher, purer, ever-increasing, never cloy- 
ing joys arising from the contemplation 
of intellectual and moral subjects, and 
reaching to thgse glorious hopes—possi- 
ble only to the philosopher—of an eter- 
nity of ever-increasing wisdom and hap- 
piness. 

The one may be compared to the swine, 
which not only contentedly remains upon 
the surface of the earth, but never lifts 
its eyes above the range of its horizon. 
The other, like the eagle, pierces the 





clouds and keeps his eye steadily fixed 
upon the central fountain of light and life. 

Materialism was rife in Athens until 
Socrates walked her streets and con- 
founded her sophists, and Plato, the god- 
like, met her scientists in the Lyceum. 
Socrates fell a victim to the stupid preju- 
dice of his time. Plato was gathered to 
the gods, and none were left of all their 
disciples able to beat back with reason 
and logic the tide of skepticism that now 
swept over Greece and Rome, rotting out 
the very heart of their integrity. 

The glory of Greece culminated in the 
days of Plato, and the fame of Athens, 
as the intellectual center of the ancient 
world, rests chiefly on his teachings. 
The decline of Greece and the disgrace 
of her proud capitol dates from the ad- 
vent of Aristotle, with his dogmatic sys- 
tem of pseudo-science and false logic; 
and political, social, and moral anarchy 
followed quickly upon the acceptance of 
the materialistic doctrines and social 
heresies of Epicurus. 

These facts accepted, I need offer no 
apology for briefly reviewing the systems 
of doctrine taught respectively by Plato 
and Epicurus. 

The era of Greek philosophy dates its 
beginning 300 years back of Plato, but 
from Thales to Socrates little progress 
was made, either in metaphysical specu- 
lation or moral ethics. The labors of 
the older philosophers were confined 
almost entirely to the effort to solve the 
problems of life, duty, and destiny, by an 
acquaintance with the origin, nature, and 
office of objective phenomena. 

They were scientists. Thales, being the 
first to attempt an explanation of the 
origin and nature of the universe, by 
natural science, and without reference to 
the mythologies, then current, is justly 
entitled to be called the founder of ob- 
jective science. -And his method of 
reasoning was substantially that of Tyn- 
dall and Huxley. He sought to discover 
the constitution of the universe by obser- 
vation, and he maintained that the be- 
ginning of all things must be found in 
some element that could neither be de- 
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stroyed nor divided. Water was the only 
substance that seemed to him to possess 
invariable or unchangeable existence, 
hence he concluded that water was the 
original element, the beginning of things. 
His observations convinced him that this 
was a scientific fact, for while water was 
essential to all life, growth, and change, 
it remained unchanged. Even the gods 
were born of water. Indeed he had no 
notion of any universal spirit of intelli- 
gence or power back of or above this 
element. 

Anaxagoras, a disciple of Thales, is 
credited with some vague notions con- 
cerning a creative intelligence, but he 
doubtless derived them from Hesiod’s 
Theogony, and not from the philosophy 
of his master, Thales. 

The most vigorous thinker after Thales, 
was unquestionably Anaximenes, who 
flourished in the fifth century before the 
Christian era. He pursued substantially 
the method of Thales, but his observa- 
tion led him to the conclusion that air, 
and not water, was the original element. 

He found himself surrounded by an in- 
visible element, and not only surrounded, 
but permeated; he felt it within him, 
it seemed to move him, and to be the 
source of his life ; he found by experience 
that he could not exist without it, yet 
this substance or element was so subtle 
that he could not see it, yet so powerful 
as not only to support life, but uproot 
trees, and produce the most fearful and 
ravaging phenomena; he therefore con- 
cluded that air, and not water, was the 
original element in nature ; the a/fa and 
omega of all things. It surrounded the 
entire world, and in his opinion all things 
rested upon it, lived in it, and existed by it. 

But little improvement was made upon 
the ideas of Thales and Anaximenes until 
the advent of Socrates, who invented 
what is termed the subjective method of 
reasoning as opposed to the objective. 
He was the first to attempt a solution of 
the moral relations and obligations of 
humanity; he placed small store by ob- 
jective phenomena, but exalted moral 
ethics to the first place in his system of 





philosophy. This was a grand revolu- 
tion from materialistic atheism to theis- 
tic philosophy. Ideas were everything, 
facts mere transient embiems of small 
significance. This world was but the 
birthplace and primary school of immor- 
tals; man, a prospective God, bounded 
and limited here by his physical rela- 
tions, and in his physical aspects, free 
only in thought and aspiration, and capa- 
ble of complete development and perfect 
happiness only in the life beyond. Wis- 
dom, virtue, liberty, temperance: these 
were the fundamental principles of his 
ethical system, and the cultivation of 
these the chief duty of man and the hope 
of a grand eternal and happy immortality, 
based on God’s immutable justice, the 
chief source of contentment and reward 
of virtue. 

Socrates was succeeded by his most 
distinguished disciple, Plato, to whom 
we are indebted for the preservation of 
his master’s ideas, as well as for the 
grand elaboration of the Socrato-Platonic 
philosophy, the grandest the world has 
known, and the fundamental principles 
of which will not only live, but be glori- 
fied and canonized in the hearts of the 
people, when Thales, Anaximenes, Aris- 
totle, Epicurus, and even the modern 
scientists who affect to despise it, have 
passed out of history. 

It is a significant fact that the inevi- 
table tendency of all philosophies, based 
upon objective science is to exalt sensu- 
ous and sensual pleasures, and give pe- 
culiar importance to the affairs of this 
life not only,but to doubt, if not absolutely 
deny, the immortality of the soul, and to 
ignore the moral government of the uni- 
verse ; while the subjective and ethical 
systems of Plato and the schools, based 
upon the fundamental ideas of his sys- 
tem, promote moral and intellectual cult- 
ure and the love of virtue, and all the 
nobler sentiments of humanity. It is a fact 
proven by history and sustained by ob- 
servation, that correct principles of social 
science have their base in subjective phi- 
losophy, while all the heresies of politics, 
sociality, and of religion proper, cluster 
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about the materialistic doctrines of Epi- 
curus, Bacon, Spencer, and Comte. 

In making this statement, I wish it 
distinctly understood that I do not as- 
sert that these men were themselves im- 
moral, though Pope says of Bacon, “ He 
was the wisest and the meanest of man- 
kind.” Epicurus was a good man—there 
can be little room for doubt on that point. 
Even his foes admit that his life was pure 
as the life of the average Greek philoso- 
pher, and his friends represent him as 
chaste, temperate, modest, and self-sacri- 
ficing, in habit a moral man; yet, perhaps 
the modern world has not produced a 
man whose influence upon society has 
been so damaging as that of Epicurus. 
His school took the form of a sect, and 
so successful was he as a teacher, that 
his disciples increased rapidly, not only 
in Athens, but in other cities of Greece, 
and also in Rome. 

The creed of Epicurus may be stated 
in brief, as follows: 

Ist. The universe consists of space and 
matter; 2d. Matter is composed of eter- 
nal indivisible atoms of ‘various sorts; 
3d. Every organic being, whether vege- 
table or animal, is composed entirely, 
soul and body, of this material substance, 
brought together by some accidental or 
fortuitous circumstance; 4th. All knowl- 
edge is derived from sensations, and all 
sensations are produced by images or 
emanations flowing from external ob- 
jects; 5th. The gods live in a state of 
passionless repose, remote from this 
world, taking no interest in its affairs, 
but being indifferent alike to vice or 
virtue (Cicero is of the opinion that Epi- 
curus had no faith in the existence of the 
gods, but that he did not dare to openly 
say so, lest he should share the fate of 
Socrates); 6th. As we know nothing of 
any life but this, we should make the 
most of our opportunities for happiness 
here, by gratifying our passions and ap- 
petites to the fullest extent consistent 
with temperance and moderation, to go 
beyond which is to defeat the object 
sought. 








I am sure most of you are ready to say 
that this creed is in the main sound, and 
I admit that few creeds have been con- 
structed that are less objectionable on 
their face. I further admit, that if it 
could be confined in its acceptance to 
men and women occupying the intellect- 
ual and moral plane of its author, this 
creed would do no hurt to society. 

With such the closing sentence of the 
last article redeems the whole from gross- 
ness and the probability of abuse. Their 
passions and appetites are servants, stand- 
ing back of the seat of reason, ready to 
do its bidding, waiting its commands. 
With the majority, however, reason and 
moral perception are subordinate to pas- 
sion and appetite; and these, while ex- 
cellent servants, are the worst possible 
masters. They are untamed beasts rev- 
eling in the freedom of license ; wild studs, 
that if not constantly kept well in hand 
dash recklessly and furiously on to de- 
struction. 

Socrates, Plato, and their disciples 
taught the people that this life is but a 
stepping-stone to a higher; that. the 
pleasures of sense, though not to be de- 
spised, are small as compared to the 
greater joys of the spiritual powers, and 
the nobler objects of a life that is endless. 
And their teachings had a wholesome in- 
fluence upon society. They made men 
and women better, hence happier. 

T. A. BLAND, M.D. 


[Conclusion in March.] 





_-- 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY.—Philosophy and religion 
are both useful, but the difference be- 
tween them is similar to that of man 
and his Creator—the one is human, the 
other Divine. Philosophy cheers our 
brightest moments—religion our darkest. 
The one is a creature of time, the other 
of eternity. Philosophy may be termed 
the hope of life; religion is the life of 


hope. 
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THE APACHES. 


Raps name Apaches is a general desig- 
nation given by ethnologists to a 
large family of Indians whose nomadic 
and predatory habits extend over a wide 
region of country, viz: New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, the northwestern part of Texas, and 
a part of northern Mexico. Their tribal 
divisions have been regarded as among 
the most conspicuous of American abo- 
rigines for their ferocity and roving pro- 
clivities. The early Spanish settlers in 
Mexico and California suffered terribly 





from their raids and hostility, and all at- 
tempts to civilize and convert them failed. 
The country over which they roam is 
probably the most sterile in the South- 
west ; the rivers, owing to the broken and 
mountainous nature of the surface, con- 
tribute little fertility to the soil except in 
spots, and dry plains here and there 
stretch out for hundreds of miles like 
great lakes of sand. 

“Among them, of the Western Indi- 


ans,” says Mr. H. H. Bancroft, “we first , 
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” meet with thieving as a profession. Like | 
. all savages, the Apache dislikes work, 


although he is not as lazy as some of 
his Northern fellow Indians, and so he 
presents the anomaly of uniting activity 
with barbarism, his thievish propensity 
being at the bottom of the activity.” 
Leaving others to do the work, he cares 
not whom, the agriculturists of the river 
bottoms or the towns-people of the north, 
he turns Ishmaelite, pounces upon those 
near and more remote, and if pursued, 
retreats across the “ journeys of death,” 
as the Mexicans call them, and finds refuge 





in the gorges, cahons, and other almost 
impregnable natural fortresses of the 
mountains. 

The number of the Apaches, owing to 
the difficulty of estimating it, is variously 
stated from,7,500 to 25,000, the latter 
being the opinion of Mr. Cremony, who 
lived in their country e’ght years. In 
physique they are of medium stature, 
slim, ill proportioned, but very quick in 
movement, and remarkably tough and en- 
during. Their features are described as 
repulsive and expressionless, flat and ap- 
proaching the Mongol type, while their 
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heads are covered with a mass of coarse, 
rusty black hair, which is permitted to 
grow as it will, excepting, however, that 
hanging over the forehead, which is cut 
square across above the brows. 

In dress they are somewhat more pre- 
tentious than other neighboring tribes, 
and they wear more covering than former- 
ly. Most are clothed with articles made 
of coarse cotton cloth, that material hav- 
ing for the most part taken the place 
of deer-skin, with a blanket and straw 
hat. On the feet they usually wear high 
moccasins of buckskin, and the small- 
ness of the foot resulting from this long- 
continued practice has always distinguish- 
ed their trail from that of other In- 
dians. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
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the general type of the Apaches, male and 
female, as secured by Mr. Conkling for 
his recent work on Arizona. Since the 
effort on the part of the Government tu 
place these Indians upon reservations 
they have changed somewhat in dispo- 
sition and habit, although they do not ex- 
hibit an encouraging tractability under 
any system of restraint thus far tried. 
The Pueblos, an allied family, have been 
partly reclaimed and are comparatively 
docile and industrious. This fact may war- 
rant us in believing that a judicious and 
kindly employed means of civilization 
would subdue the more barbarous ele- 
ments of the Apache character, and 
render the country over which this In- 
dian roams more desirable to the white 
settler and miner. 
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THE HABITANT OF LOWER CANADA. 


8 dogo people of Lower Canada live 
much in the simple fashion of their 
forefathers, who early settled the coun- 
try. An interesting description of them 
is contributed to the December AZ/antiic, 
from which we make an extract. There 
is much to be admired in the life and 
habits of these people, aside from their 
adherence to tobacco and liquor, although 
in their use of that they are examples of 
temperance when compared with the fast- 
going American: 

“The habitant isa model of thrift. He 
grows his own tobacco, makes his own 
‘beef’ moccasins, and manufactures his 
own whisky. His wife spins the wool out 





place, in which huge logs blaze in winter- 
time, hangs the family /vsz7, the old flint- 
lock a sire carried under Montcalm, and 
now used to kill an occasional bear, and 
to fire a feu de jote on St. Jean Baptiste 
day and other great occasions. Near it are 
medals brought from Rome by the priest 
or the bishop, and the rosary that has 
come down as an heirloom in the family. 
The house is decorated with sampler 
work of saints and angels, for which the 
women arefamed. A crucifix hangs above 
the fusil, and in settlements near a church 
the house is always supplied with holy 
water. The patriarch of the family sits 
in the ingle-neuk, puffing blasts of smoke 


of which is made /'e¢ouffe du pays, a kind | from his long pipe up the bellowing chim- 


of frieze, in which he clothes himself. His 
house is a picture of neatness. The out- 
side is whitewashed at least twice a year; 
the inside is swept and garnished until it 
is as bright as a new pin. The floor of 
pine boards is scrubbed and sanded every 
day. The walls are hung with pictures, 
somewhat gaudy as to color, of the Pope, 
St. Cecilia, St. Joseph, and St. Anne, and 
photographs of the parish priest and of 





the children who are away in New En- | 
gland or Minnesota. Over the broad fire- | 


ney, and sporting the ¢ogue, an old-fash- 
ioned red night-cap with a brilliant tassel, 
which his fathers before him wore under 
the ancien regime. The good wife, in 
mantelet of calico, skirt of homespun blue, 
and neat Norman cap, is at the spinning- 
wheel ; the eldest daughter, soon to marry 
the honest husbandman in the next clear- 
ing, is weaving her linen outfit at a hand- 
loom. The pot in which the pea-soup, 
the staple dish, is made, is gurgling on 
the fire; a smaller pot contains the pork ; 
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and in the Gulf parishes the ¢#aude, com- 
posed of alternate layers of pork and cod- 
fish, is still the Azece de resistance. The 
bedrooms are furnished with old-fash- 
ioned bedsteads, covered with patch- 
work quilts of cunning and patient work- 
manship. Here, too, are pictures of the 
Madonna and St. Ignatius, and a small 
plaster figure of the great Napoleon, 
meditating with folded arms on the cliffs 
of St. Helena; a bough of palm blessed 
at Eastertide; holy water, a_ specific 
against lightning; and the snow-shoes 
on which the habitant visits his little 
kingdom of eighty or one hundred ar- 
pents in the long winter season. The 
housewife bottles an infinite variety of 
preserves in the fall, raspberries, blue- 
berries, blackberries, huckleberries, and 
other wild fruits which the bush and the 
swamps yield in abundance; and in the 
spring the maples furnish a sweet harvest 
of sugar. When the defricheur comes in 
from the woods on a cold evening, he 
fortifies himself with a draught of the 


| mordant whisky; the blessing of God is 
asked on the more substantial repast, and 
| he falls to, a valiant trenchman, with an 
appetite as keen as his axe. The don 
homme gets out his rosin and his bow, 
the lads and lasses come in from the 
neighboring farm-houses, and, as Long- 
fellow has it of the Acadians in Evange- 
line: 

“* Gayly the old man sings to the vibrant sound of his 

fiddle, 


Tous les Bourgeois de Chartres and Le Carillion de 
Dunkerque.’ 


“The dances of the olden time still 
hold their own in the country districts. 
The cotcllons, the gigues, the galopades, 
the menuets, the danses rondes, and the an- 
cient ballads, the Claire Fontaine and En 
Roulant, are ever new. At ten o’clock 
the grandfather puts away his fiddle, and 
reverently gives his blessing to the com- 
pany, which now disperses, to be up and 
at work by the first peep of morning.”— 





Atlantic Monthly. 
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A FACE is nothing without expression, 
and expression is worse than noth- 
ing unless it is good. Expression is 
capable of control, and control is the 
function of mind. Hence, mind makes 
the face. Transfiguration is from with- 
in. A noble soul fashions a noble face. 
Thought and feeling constitute every 
one an artist; the face is the canvas, and 


every part of it may be made to brim’ 


with expression. 

But there is one fact always tending 
potentially to interfere with this capacity 
of changeful expression: it is fixzty in 
the elements of the facial picture. The 
pigments of a canvas portrait, once dried, 
are incapable of variation; even thus, 
Jacial habits may become so established 
as to be unchangeable. Like molten 
metal, the features ultimately harden 
into unalterable forms and expressions. 

What child has not been warned against 
contortions of countenance lest his face 


HABITS. 


should “ freeze in that shape”? Habit is 
face-frost ! 

The cross eyes which the surgeon 
straightens may be cross in another 
sense, which no surgery but that of an 
amiable heart can regulate. . A harelip 
may be corrected by an operation and the 
process of healing; but to how many 
evils the lips are 4ezr, that only the long- 
continued operation of inward rightness 
can heal. The tonsoriaJ art may wreathe 
the forehead in tresses and ringlets; but 
there is another art, more dainty and 
delicate, by which the brow may be 
clouded with the mark of passion, or 
garlanded with a halo of almost divinity. 

Facial habits, whether hideous or 
heavenly, are contracted so gradually 
that only the most sensitive souls are 
aware of their growth until the knots 
and gnarls are past remedy. Many a 
fair face has been utterly ruined by the 
unconscious outflow and incrustation of 
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some baneful fount within, and not un- 
frequently an ill-formed visage comes 
eventually to a loveliness surpassing 
description. 

How apt the fable of the little maiden 
who longed to be beautiful, and was told 
by a fairy that if she would live a year 
without an evil thought or feeling, and 
then come and mirror her face in a cer- 
tain mountain spring, she should have 
her wish. Earnestly she struggled, but 
at the end of the year had to confess to 
the occurrence of many an evil. Therefore 
her desire was not gained. Another year 
was granted, but this also was marred by 
a few mistakes. By more earnest en- 
deavor the third year was crowned with 
almost perfect success. The fairy and 
the maiden met by the Elves’ mountain 
spring. “Ah!” said the fairy, “thou 
hast no need of the magical mirror, thou 
hast made ¢hyse/f lovely; look and see!” 
She looked, and lo! these years of pure 
and gentle moods had fulfilled her beau- 
tiful ideal and answered her longing. 

The study of facial habits gives mingled 
pain and amusement; pain at the de- 
formities, amusement at the drolleries. 
The mouth, to begin with, is a wonderful 
organ. Much of the world’s history be- 
gan between these jaws of fate, an invi- 
tation or a threat, a persuasion or a 
command. Many a hero, invincible on 
the battle-field, has surrendered to a 
pair of lips.. Gates that would not yield 
to the stern assault have opened to the 
winning smile. , 

But in no respect is this. feature more 
notorious than in its habitual grimaces 
and graces. Of how many persons might 
be written what an author says of Louis 
Napoleon: “His smile was fascinating, 
his frown horrible, and his face at rest 
insipid.” A Houri would be spoiled by 
a pout, an Adonis by a contortion. 

Grimaces are not “ respecters of per- 
sons”; would that the same were true of 
the graces ! An eminent American speaker 
made such mouths at his audiences that 
only his vigorous ideas saved him from 
being disgusting; another threw his head 
back after every sentence, turned his face 





upward, and drew in his breath with a 
hissing sound, as if inhaling the next 
sentence from the heavens. Another, 
who began life as a tailor, had a habit, 
when using the shears, of opening and 
shutting his mouth at every dip as if 
chewing gum. And still another, of 
deserved eminence, by trade a shoe- 
maker, often when most eloquent imi- 
tated in his gestures the motions of the 
lapstone and waxed-end. A _ popular 
actor was so in the habit, at one time, of 
opening and twisting his mouth, that for 
months he was obliged to wear strips of 
adhesive plaster to help him overcome 
the defect. A very prominent pulpit 
orator has a custom of smacking his lips 
at the close of nearly every sentence, so 
as to be heard distinctly across the 
largest church; his admirers say that 
his habit is proof that he loves the truth. 

When writing, multitudes of persons 
have the absurd habit of following the 
pen with their lips; at a tall letter the 
lips are pushed out and upward, and at 
one dropping below the line they are 
drawn in and downward, while at wide or 
running letters the mouth is lengthened 
by drawing the corners toward the ears. 

Perhaps the most laughable is what 
may be called the wonder mouth, or, as 
John B. Gough terms it, the “ gawp” 
mouth. This habit has provoked a host 
of puns: “A fly-trap,” “an open counte- 
nance,” “estranged lips.” 

Facial habits, acquired in childhood, 
are often irrepressible, cropping out all 
through life and causing great chagrin. 
In his boyhood, the governor of one of 
the States was much accustomed to 
“ making believe ” smoke a cigar, puffing 
around like a miniature engine, and 
although he did not actually become a 
smoker, he never outgrew this habit. 
When he filled, most honorably, the first 
office in the Commonwealth, it was so 
noticeable that he was called “old puff- 
er.” But his good sense frequently turned 
the fault to advantage. He was a Sun- 
day-school speaker, and thousands of 
youth have been indelibly impressed by 
his warnings against evil acquirements, 
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reference to his own giving emphasis to 
his words. But the mouth is no monop- 
list of facial habits. They climb to the 
summit of that more aspiring feature, 
the nose; cluster around the “ windows 
of the soul,” plant their feet along the 
brow, and, in fact, weave their incanta- 
tions across the whole physiognomy. It 
is literally true that they deface the face 
of many a mortal. 

The eyes are, perhaps, more subject to 
habitual defects than the mouth. While 
they are susceptible of the merry twinkle, 
the tender ray of innocence, the glow of 
love, and the flash of genius, yet how 
often do they squint, and scowl, and 
glare, seeming less like “ windows of the 
soul,” than the grated outlook of a 
maniac. 

Take, for instance, the well-known 
sidewise leer of a full-fledged tramp; 
how vice and indolence have effected 
their mission by stamping the class-mark 
of vagrancy upon the visual organs. 

But lamentable and ridiculous habits 
of the eyes are not always vagabond. 


* One of the ablest lawyers of the Western 


bar, noted especially for power of ex- 
haustive thought on difficult topics, 
sometimes throws the court into convul- 
sions of laughter by his optical peculiarity. 
If the subject is unusually profound, he 
turns cross-eyed as he wades into its 
depths, the source of his mental acumen 
seeming to be the bridge of his nose. 
The gravity of judge and jury is utterly 
overturned, if, at some blunder of the 
opposing counsel, he exclaims, “ Hold! 
let us look into this point ”; and then, 
roiling his eyes in toward his nasal 
organ, begins a logical exposure of the 
mistake. 

Said a legal punster, in such a scene as 
this, “Does Mr. Wright carry his books 
of reference where he turns his eyes?” 
To which Mr. Wright replied, “I might, 
if I had read and owned as few volumes 
as my inquiring friend.” 

It would be hard to tell why the name 
“crows’ feet” is given to the mirth 
wrinkles diverging from the outer 
corners of the jolly man’s eyes; bobo- 
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links’ feet would be more apt. But, 
mounting to the “beetling drows,” we 
find a wrinkled arch, or pair of arches, 
erected as if with the fond but often 
futile hope that some procession of 
triumphal thoughts might enter or 
emerge. The noble brow of a certain 
learned college professor was sadly 
marred by an excessive habit of this 
kind, and irreverent tyros in the classics 
called it the “ Arch of Augustus.” When, 
however, both brows arch regularly in 
equal curves, and not in excess, it is Be- 
nignant rather than otherwise. But if 
the habit is one-sided and jerky, it com- 
pletely spoils the architecture of the 
forehead. 

A physician of note had an ungovern- 
able fault, acquired, as he averred, by 
trying to sleep with one eye open. His 
brows seemed balanced on a teeter, and 
when he was nervous, churned up and 
down at a tremendous rate. The only 
effectual preventive was two pairs of 
spectacles worn at the same time, one 
for his eyes, the other for his brows, and 
for years he visited his patients and 
lectured his students in this plight. 

The wrinkles of the forehead are termed 
furrows, and what other field has been so 
prolific of mighty harvests as this, fur- 
rowed by the plowshare of thought, 
and harrowed by the teeth of stern 
resolve. 

A few years ago there lived in an 
inland town two persons, affording a vivid 
contrast of the effect of good and evil in 
rendering the countenance divine or 
satanic. One was a Scotch-woman, 
whose coarse natural features had been 
pitted by small-pox, tortured by neuralgia, 
and wrung by bitter trials. During the 
last years of her life she was a nurse to 
the sick, especially in contagious cases 
feared by other people, and her face, 
illumined by unselfish love, mellowed by 
pity, strengthened by the sense of duty, 
had become one of the loveliest and 
noblest I ever beheld. It seemed like a 
combination of my ideals of Stephen’s 
at his death, and Paul’s before Agrippa. 

The other was a man, groping under 
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the ever-deepening disgrace of a hid- 
eously se//-defor med visage. He belonged 
to a gifted family, one of whom was a 
distinguished general in the American 
army. He had been a-beautiful little 
boy, and his talents were the pride of the 
village academy. But in an evil time he 
found out that he could gain applause 
and make the boys merry by contortions 
of his face. At first it was only “inno- 
cent mischief,” so-called, but steadily it 
became the staple of his popularity with 
alg who would laugh at it. His reputa- 
tion in his studies waned, and was soon 
eclipsed by his notoriety as a grimacer. 
He was sought after by the noisy and 
vulgar, and graced (?) all occasions of low 
revelry. This sort of career sternly 
wrought its inevitable result. His morals 
were debased to the last degree, he be- 
came a debauched and helpless drunkard, 
and was necessarily debarred all decent 
society. And as he descended the scale 
his face was the especial record-page of 
his progress. Its light went out, its 
muscular contour and workings became 
fiendish, its expressions were all and 
only bad. Grimacing developed from a 
habit into a djsease. The fair-browed 
youth became a creature of visual horror, 
until his mother, whose ideal of beauty 
had been realized in her princely babe, 





died of a broken heart at his deformity 
and degradation. And through all his 
years he was the miserable buffoon of a 
base, whisky-drinking crew, the butt of 
their jokes, the shame of the community, 
receiving his rum and a paltry diet of 
crusts as the hire of his face-making. 
The writer never sees a youngster dis- 
torting his features without recalling, 
with an inexpressible pang and anxiety, 
the story of this poor old grimacer. 

The study of facial habits is suggestive. 
It points a thousand mute but meaning 
fingers in the direction of the lower 
animals; hints which a certain school of 
naturalists have not been slow to take. 
It reveals with startling vividness the 
power of thought and feeling over form 
and expression, and emphasizes well-nigh 
almightily the value of right principle 
and holy example. It exhorts parent 
and teacher to the utmost care for child 
hearts and features, and preaches elo- 
quently of the power of an even-tenored 
soul, enthroned, like a queen, behind a 
beautiful face. It affords a glimpse of 
the ideal and wondrous front which 
mankind may wear in the coming Some- 
time, when mental and moral culture 
shall have sculptured its completed glory 
on the “human face divine.” 

J. L. BEMAN. 
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THE YORKTOWN CELEBRATION. AND MONUMENT. 


8 lem centennial of the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis with the army and 
stores which had sustained the vigorous 
siege of Yorktown, was celebrated on 
the 19th of October last on the old 
battle-ground. A large company was 
present, including several distinguished 
descendants and representatives of those 
French and German officers who con- 
tributed so much to Washington’s suc- 
cess in the investment of the old Vir- 
ginian town. The names of the Marquis 
de Rochambeau, the Count de Grasse, 
the Colonel ven Steuben and others, 
remind us of those worthy allies who 
stood shoulder to shoulder with the 





American patriots in one of the most 
trying hours of the Revolution. Our 
energetic contemporary, Zhe South, of 
New York, very suitably alludes to the 
part performed by the French and Ger- 
man friends of the young and struggling 
nation : 

“The fate of the day at Yorktown—so 
big with the fate of America and Civil 
Liberty—was largely due to our foreign 
friends and allies, and above all, to France 
and the French, fighting side by side 
with Americans in the cause of our 
country—then in the infancy of its 
autonomy, and yet then, and for years 
after, ‘the last of the little famiiy of Re- 
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publics,’ but born, as we may safely con- 
clude, to become the head and example 


fiber of our political system, the sover- 
eignty of the people. The resentments 


of a numerous household, and so to ‘ blot which attended, and for a time sur- 
the era of oppression out, and let the | vived the clash of arms, have long since 


universal freedom in.’ 

“Such an event and all those gallant 
and friendly aliens who, without thought 
of fee, reward, or reclamation contributed 
to it, deserve to be held in full and en- 
during remembrance by the American 
people, and the Federal and State govern- 
ments. Hence the National, State, and 
local authorities, representing the Amer- 
ican people, resolved to celebrate the 
centenary of Yorktown, by every appro- 
priate display, military, naval, and 
civic; by erecting a monument to 
mark forever a spot sacred in our 
history; by calling together represen- 
tatives of the people of every quarter 
of the country, to commemorate—once 
more and for all time in the laying of the 
foundations of the monument and rear- 
ing the symmetrical and beautiful column 
—the laying the foundations of the Union 
and rearing the majestic civil fabric in 
which all the States and people of the 
Union have a common interest and a 
common destiny.” 

The centennial celebration lasted sev- 
eral days, beginning with the 17th, and 
ending on the 21st of October; but the 
interest culminated on the 19th, when 
the exercises were participated in by 
President Arthur, Mr. Blaine, the Mar- 
quis de Rochambeau, Baron Steuben, 
Robert C. Winthrop, the French Minis- 
ter at Washington, and others. The 
speech of the President was a graceful 
and dignified tribute to the memories of 
the day. We venture to reproduce it 
here, although it is quite likely the 
reader will find its phrases familiar after 
the wide publicity which was given to 
the whole aflair by the American press: 

“Upon this soil one hundred years 
ago our forefathers brought to a success- 
ful issue their heroic struggle for Inde- 


pendence. Here and then was estab- 


lished, and as we trust made secure upon 
this Continent for ages yet to come, that 
principle of government which is the very 


ceased to animate our hearts. It is with 
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no feeling of exultation over a defeated 
foe that to-day we summon up a remem- 
brance of those events which have made 
holy the ground whereon we tread. 
Surely no such unworthy sentiment 
could find harbor in our hearts, so pro- 
foundly thrilled with expressions of sor- 
row and sympathy which our national 
bereavement has evolved from the people 
of England and their august sovereign ; 
but it is altogether fitting that we should 
gather here to refresh our souls with the 
contemplation of the unfaltering patriot- 
ism, the steady zeal and sublime faith 
which achieved the results we now com- 
memorate. 

“For so, if we learn aright the lesson of 
the hour, shall we be incited to transmit 
to the generation which shall follow the 
precious legacy which our fathers left to 
us, the love of liberty protected by law. 
Of that historic scene which we here 
celebrate no feature is more prominent 
and none more touching than the partici- 
pation of our gallant allies from across 
the sea. It was their presence which 
gave fresh and vigorous impulse to the 
hopes of our countrymen when well-nigh 
disheartened by a long series of disasters. 
It was that noble and generous aid, 
extended in the darkest period of the 
struggle, which sped the coming of our 
triumph, and made the capitulation at 
Yorktown possible a century ago. To 
their descendants and representatives 
who are here present as the honored 
guests of the nation it is my glad duty 
to offer cordial welcome. You have a 
right to share with us the associations 
which cluster about the day when your 
fathers fought side by side with our 
fathers in the cause which was here 
crowned with success, and none of the 
memories awakened by this anniversary 
are more grateful to us all than the 
reflection that the national friendships 
here so closely cemented have outlasted 
the mutations of a changeful century. 
God grant, my countrymen, that they 
may ever remain unshaken, and that ever 
henceforth with ourselves and with all the 
nations of the earth we may be at peace.” 





The illustration furnishes an excellent 
view of the monument, the dimensions 
of which are as follows: Base, 25 feet 8 
inches; podium, 14 feet 4 inches; shaft, 
35 feet 1 inch; capital, 5 feet 4 inches ; 
pedestal, 3 feet 9 inches; figure, 11 feet 4 
inches; making the total height from 
the bottom of the base, resting on the 
surface of the ground, to the top of the 
figure, 95 feet 6 inches. The bottom of 
the base covers a surface area of 945.56 
feet. The area for inscriptions on each 
side of the base is 15,680 square inches. 
The greatest diameter of the podium is 
9 feet 3 inches. . The height of the thir- 
teen figures surrounding the podium is 8 
feet. The diameter of the shaft at the 
bottom, 5 feet 5 inches, and at the top 5 
feet. 

The inscriptions on the four sides of 
the base are :—On the north: “Erected 
in pursuance of a resolution of Congress, 
approved October 27, 1781, and one ap- 
proved June 7, 1880, to commemorate the 
victory by which the Independence of the 
United States of America was achieved.”’ 

Onthe south: “ At Yorktown, on Octo- 
ber 19, 1781, after a siege of nineteen 
days, by 5,500 Americans, 7,000 French 
Infantry of the Line, 3,500 Militia, under 
command of Gov. Thomas Nelson, and 
36 French Ships of Line, Earl Cornwallis, 
Commander of the British forces at 
Yorktown and Gloucester, surrendered 
the Army, 7,251 officers and men, 840 
seamen, 244 cannon, and 24 standards, 
to his Excellency, George Washington, 
Commander-in-Chief of the combined 
forces of America and France; to his 
Excellency the Comte de Rochambeau, 
Commanding the Auxiliary troops of his 
Christian Majesty in America, and to his 
Excellency the Comte de Grasse, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Naval Army of 
France in Chesapeake.” 

On the west: “ The treaty concluded 
February 6, 1778, between the United 
States of America and Louis XVI., King 
of France, declares the essential and 
direct end of the present defensive alli- 
ance, is to maintain effectively the 
Liberty, Sovereignty, and Independence, 
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absolute and unlimited, of the said 
United States, as well in matters of 
Government as of Commerce.” 

On the east : “ The provisional articles 
of peace, concluded November 30, 1782, 
and the definite treaty of peace, con- 
cluded September 3, 1783, between the 
United States of America and George 
III., King of Great Britain and Ireland, 


declares : His Britannic Majesty acknowl- 
edges the said United States, viz: New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode 
Island, and Providence Plantations, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carvlina, and 
Georgia, to be Free and Sovereign and 
Independent States.” 








PAUL BROCA, 


THE EMINENT FRENCH PHYSIOLOGIST. 


B* general consent of those who knew 
M. Paul Broca, the eminent French 
physiologist, he was an intense personifi- 
cation of zeal and industry. Whatever the 
work he undertook, he performed it with 
“exemplary exactness.” This charac- 
terization suits the organism of the man 
as the portrait represents it, The large 
base of brain, very prominent in the fore- 
head and full in the anterior side-head, 
indicates the possession of exceptional 
powers of perception, analysis, mechani- 
cal acumen, and executive efficiency. M. 
Broca was a natural investigator, gravi- 
tating toward the discovery of facts and 
the actual relation of parts; not a theo- 
rist, not a speculator. He had no pet 
“ideas”; he was not inclined to formu- 
late assumptions and then look about for 
evidences of their plausibility or truth. 
The organ of Faith was weak in his brain, 
and Imitation was no stronger; hence he 
was not a man of easy conviction, not 
disposed to yield assent to any propo- 
sition without satisfactory evidences. He 
was, in fact, a natural doubter or skeptic. 
Having so moderate an endowment of 
Imitation rendered him independent in 
Opinion, and disposed to examine for 


We suspect from the outline of the top- 
head that he rarely gave earnest atten- 
tion to a second-hand judgment in scien- 
tific matters, while the rank and file of 
scientific men were ready to accept the 
dicta of M. Broca. 

The portrait shows an excellent physi- 
cal constitution, more than average vital 
stamina, but he died in July, 1880, when 
a little over fifty-six, the victim, we think, 
of excessive mental labors. 


PAUL BROCA was born at Sainte-Foy- 
la-Grande, in the Gironde, on the 28th 
June, 1824, of an old Huguenot family. 
His father, who was a physician, had 
served in the Spanish wars, and con- 
tracted a deep hatred of the despotic 
spirit which had caused them and for 
which they were waged. Young Broca 
may therefore be said to have imbibed a 
constitutional dislike to anything savor- 
ing of political oppression or religious 
bigotry, and an earnest longing for lib- 
erty. He entered the Communal school 
at Sainte Foy when eight years old, and 
won the degree of Bacheior of Letters at 
sixteen. He had chosen the study of 
mathematics as his pursuit, but the death 
of his only sister led him to change his 
mind and to study medicine with the 
view to sharing his father’s practice. 





himself into things which interested him. 


His rapid advancement in the Faculty of 
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Medicine at Paris, however, made him views which so alarmed the Society of 
an instructor there when but twenty- | Biology that he endeavored to organize 
two. He lectured on surgery and opera- | a new society. He was hindered some- 
tive medicine at the Practical school, | what in the effort to obtain the proper 
and wrote papers on topics of pathology, | official authority for holding meetings, 
in nearly all of which, according to Dr. | because the Government inspectors were 
Pozzi, he made at the first stroke a dis- | afraid of its name, fearing that the, to 
covery of some value, while each bears | them, strange term, “anthropology,” 














the mark of his originality in a marked | might cover some political or social 
degree. scheme adverse to the“existing régime. 
Having been successful in a compe- | When, however, the society was fairly 
tition of theses, he was appointed sur- | under way it grew rapidly, and in three 
geon to the hospitals, and for several | years it was recognized as an institution 
years his work was entirely anatomical | of public utility. M. Broca was the soul 
and surgical. Subsequent to 1859, Broca | of it, and held the office of secretary till 
gave attention_to studies related to an- | his death. 
thropology, besides performing his regu- | In 1861 he began his researches on the 
lar medical duties. The early results of functions of the brain. In a series of 
these studies were the announcement of four memoirs he gave reasons for be- 
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lieving that the brain was not “an undi- 
vided organ in which the different facul- 
ties have no determined seat,” but that 
the fundamental convolutions of the 
hemispheres are distinct organs with dis- 
tinct functions. A Jost mortem examina- 
tion of the brain of a man who had been 
without the faculty of speech for twenty 
years, convinced him that the primary 
seat of his affection was in the third con- 
volution of the left frontal lobe. Other 
observers of this affection, which is now 
known as aphasia, confirmed his view, 
and the part of the convolution he de- 
scribed as the speech center, is now gen- 
erally called the “convolution of Broca.” 

Broca published two manuals as guides 
to the study of general anthropology 
and craniology. He insisted especially 
on the importance of accurate measure- 
ments, and of having conclusions sup- 
ported by the averages of a large num- 
ber of experimental cases. For these 
purposes he invented more than thirty 
simple, accurate, and convenient instru- 
ments of measurement. His anthropo- 
logical memoirs are numerous, and per- 
tain to all branches of the science, pre- 
historical, historical, ethnographical, and 
linguistic, and repeatedly illustrate the 
activity and encyclopedic comprehension 
of his intellect. He had begun to collect 
them in a series of volumes, of which 
three have been published and a fourth 
is in preparation. During the later years 
of his life he was chiefly interested in 
cerebral morphology; and he was en- 
gaged at the time of his death on a work 
on the morphology of the brain, which 
was to be a summary of the results of his 
studies. This valuable manuscript will 
be eventually published. 

During the Franco-German war he 
served his country as one of the three 
directors of public assistance. There, 
by the exercise of prudence and tact, he 
Saved the funds of the department, 
amounting to 75,000,000 francs (or 
$15,000,000), from plunder by the Com- 
munists. He resumed his studies dur- 
ing the second siege, occupying himself 
in the formation of the collection of 





cerebral models in the laboratory. He 
founded the “Revue d’Anthropologie ” 
in January, 1872, and in the same year 
took part in the formation of the French 
Association for the Advancement of 
the Sciences, of which he became the 
leading spirit in the anthropological 
section. 

At the beginning of 1880 M. Broca 
was elected a Senator of France for life. 
Shortly afterward he wrote in reply to 
the congratulations of an English club 
over his new advancement: “In choos- 
ing their candidate for the first time 
from outside the political world, the 
‘Left’ of the Senate have wished to 
manifest their good disposition toward 
the sciences; and, if Iam happy in hav- 
ing been chosen on that ground, I am es- 
pecially happy that anthropology should 
have acquired so much importance in 
public opinion as to be called to have its 
representative in the Senate.” A ban- 
quet was given him by his friends in 
honor of his nomination, when he made 
a remark which had a singular bearing 
in connection with his sudden death : 
“ My friends, I am too happy. .. . Yes, 1 
am too happy. If I were superstitious, 
I should regard my nomination to the 
Senate as the presage of some great mis- 
fortune, perhaps as the presage of death.” 
And so it turned out. On the 6th of July, 
1880, he was seized with a fainting-fit 
while at his place in the Senate. He re- 
sumed his work on the two following 
days, but was attacked again at midnight 
on the 8th, and died inten minutes. His 
organs were found to be all sound, and 
his death was attributed to nervous ex- 
haustion. 

For forty years Broca lived a life of 


| persistent work. While still a student, 


he would pass his nights reading scien- 
tific works and journals, pen in hand, to 
note down what he found most interest- 
ing. For three years, although he was 
otherwise the busiest of the professors, 
he delivered his lectures twice a week, 
while his colleagues were satisfied to give 
a single lesson. He was accustomed to 
spend much time every day at the labo- 
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ratory, dissecting, drawing, or superin- 
tending the modeling and classification 
of new specimens ; and he also devoted 
most of his evenings to anthropology. 
The pressure of his duties finally became 
so great that he could only afford one 
hour an evening for his favorite work, 
and he took from eleven o'clock till mid- 
night, promising his family that he would 
not study later. 

As a teacher, says M. Bertillon, he was 
clearness itself. His passion for truth 
spoke in his lectures, and he would never 





leave a subject till he could see the un- 
derstanding of it reflected in the face of 
every hearer. He was always ready to 
ignore the interests of his own ambition 
for the sake of those of science, and in- 
sisted on retiring from the presidency 
of the anthropological section of the 
French Association‘in 1876, so that the 
honor might be open to others. His 
style was simple and elegant, and com- 
bined the graces of the man of taste and 
the lover of poetry with the precision 
of the scientific student. 
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WOMEN AND SCIENCE. 


I CAN imagine the smile, half-scornful 

and wholly incredulous, that passes 
over the masculine lips as the eye takes 
in the subject of this sketch, and yet, my 
dear sir, dare you deny that in the proud- 
est scientific achievements of the past 
and present, a woman’s name is often 
prominent—sometimes as the veal in- 
ventor, and often as the azder ? Are you 
skeptical of the possibility of a devotion 
to science for merely science’ sake? Do 
our womanly garments shut us out of the 
Holy of Holies, debar us eternally from 
the sacred Arcana, think you? You men 
doubt woman's credentials for work like 
this, but your intellectual bigotry and 
monopoly already tremble before the 
weight of stern and positive results 
which women lay before you—data for 
your speculation—alms for your calcula- 
tion. You sit in your easy-chair, and 
your eye takes in the contents of your 
daily paper; think you that you are in- 
debted to a masculine mind for the firs? 
daily paper ever issued? If so, just let 
me inform you that “Mrs. Helen M. 
Cook, of the Women’s Social Science 
Association, has brought out the fact 
that the first daily paper in the world 





was started in 1772 in London by Eliza- 
beth Mallet, and that her avowed object 
in entering the ranks of the profession 
was to spare the public half the imperti- 
nences that papers usually contain.” The 
same historian vouches for the statement 
that the first newspaper in Massachusetts, 
though founded by a man, was conducted 
for many years by his wife after his work 
had killed him. New York hada woman 
journalist—Mrs. Zunger—as early as 1748, 
and the newspaper was introduced in 
Rhode Island by a woman—Widow Annie 
Franklin—in 1732. In this instance the 
women had it all their own way, for the 
editor and her daughter set the type, and 
their maid-servant delivered the papers 
in the streets. Itseemsalso that a woman 
published a paper as early as 1772 in Vir- 
ginia, which was the first to print the 
Declaration of Independence ; her name 
was Mrs. Clementine Reed. In glorious 
attestation of the truth of female capac- 
ity to grapple with some of the most 
recendite problems of science, stand the 
names of Caroline Herschel, Mary Somer- 
ville, Maria Mitchell, Emma Willard, Mrs. 
Phelps, and the proud compliment paid 
to Madame Lepante by Clairant and La- 
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lande, who, at the successful conclusion 
of their gigantic computations, declared : 
“ The assistance rendered by her was such 
that, without her, we never should have 
dared to undertake the enormous labor 
in which it was necessary to calculate the 
distance of each of the two planets, Ju- 
piter and Saturn, from the comet, sepa- 
rately for every degree, for one hundred 
and fifty years.” We read recently an 
article, which contained some beautiful 
and grand thoughts, some soul-stirring 
exhortations to duty, but which also con- 
tained one sentence with which we could 
not agree. It was this: “ Until woman 
is man’s physical egual, she can not be- 
come fully his mental equal.” Now, in 
our humble opinion, this is no criterion 
to go by, as we have known men of gi- 
gantic physical proportions who could 
perform a vast amount of manual labor, 
but who were zvztellectually far inferior to 
many women of frail form and delicate 
strength, whose minds were capable of 
great and noble work. We see no reason 
why, with proper education, a woman 
may not be wholly man’s equal mentally. 
We are no “woman’s rights” advocate, 
as people generally understand the mean- 
ing of this phrase. With the women who 
parade streets, and mount rostrums ina 
costume unladylike and unrefined, and a 
manner so boisterous as to bring ridicule 
and condemnation from sensible people, 
we have no patience at all; and we will 
admit too that many men disgrace any 
calling they undertake, yet it would be 
deemed unfair if we condemned all man- 
kind because of their failures. So we 
say, do not condemn the entire woman- 
kind because there are some silly, weak- 
minded ones in it. And right here we 
would like to add a word to our male 
friends. From the verdict you pass 
upon womankind, we, of course, are able 
to judge of the class of women whom 
you have known and been associated 
with. Do not, therefore, disparage so 
lightly your mothers, your sisters, your 
sweethearts, or your wives, as to admit 
that, as a rule, woman is not the embodi- 
ment of purity and intelligence. 





Woman is, of course, the queen of the 
home, yet many a woman is better fitted 
by her natural powers to argue the law, 
to expound the Scriptures, or to heal the 
sick, than to busy herself with domestic 
machinery, and we think that whatever a 
woman can do in any sphere of life for 
the welfare and benefit of society, with- 
out neglecting the sacred duties of her 
home life, it is her duty to do. 

Madame de Statl’s reply, when asked 
by Napoleon how he could improve the 
condition of France, was, “ Educate the 
mothers of the French people”; but we 
would say, educate the daughters, for it is 
easier to bend a twig thanatree. The 
girls of our land should be taught every 
branch of household labor that is neces- 
sary to be performed, so that with skill 
and economy each may perform it herself, 
or direct others in its proper perform- 
ance. But associated with this train- 
ing there should be a strict discipline 
and education of the tastes and finer feel- 
ings. Parents should carefully consider 
the cravings of the human hearts con- 
fided to their care, and, so far as possible, 
gratify the tastes of each. While con- 
tact with illiterate and unprincipled per- 
sons is often unavoidable, it is a great 
safeguard for the young to have pure and 
intelligent associates. We have read of 
one, a brilliant lady of high standing in 
society, who had under her care an or- 
phaned niece, and so anxious was this 
good lady to lay a true foundation for a 
grand and noble life, that she carefully 
guarded the girl’s earlier years from all 
society that could tend in any way to 
lower her standard of purity and truth. 

Her parlors were often filled with some 
of the most eminent characters in En- 
glish society. There the young girl list- 
ened to pious divines of*every Christian 
persuasion. There she gathered wis- 
dom from real philosophers, and in the 
society of distinguished poets cherished 
an enthusiasm for all that is great and 
good. On these evenings this good lady’s 
house would remind a guest of what he 
had read or imagined of the school of 
Athens, as he beheld not only sages, sol- 
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diers, statesmen, and poets, but intelli- 
gent and amiable women. And in this 
rare assembly did that beautiful young 
girl imbibe that steady reverence of vir- 
tue and talent, which no intermixture 
with the ephemeral of the day could ever 
after displace or impair. By having 
learned much, and thought more, she 
proved in her conduct that reflection is 
the alchemy which turns knowledge into 
wisdom. Now, while there are but few 
comparatively who can bring to their 
homes guests of such merit and distinc- 
tion, yet in one sense nearly all may imi- 
tate this good lady, for we may all enjoy 
communion with great minds, though we 
may be denied their living presence, 
through their Joos ; in the works of sci- 


ence and art, they speak to us. Sisters, 
| do not despair; for though we are cloth- 
ed with a woman’s nature (which we 
would not change if we could), there are 
inviting fields which we may 7¢7// and sow 
and reap~. Science, Art, and Literature 
stretch out inviting hands to us, and zf 
we wzll, we may enter their sacred pene- 
tralia, and write our names with those of 
our fathers, husbands, and brothers, upon 
the scroll where lives are marked by 
deeds, not words. 

With woman rests the solution of the 
heaviest problems of our civilization. 
When they attain the nobility of charac- 
ter possible to them, we may look for the 
dawn of the golden era—the millennial 
time. MRS. ETTIE H. DAVIS. 








THE PURITAN CHILD. 


ROM the first I was a dainty child, 
as I believe Puritans are apt to be, 


partly from their habit of following the | 


Mosaic injunctions as to what is admis- 
sible for food, and partly from a pure in- 
tellectualism, that forbade animal gross- 
ness. For instance, I never ate eggs 
cooked in the ordinary method of boil 
or fry, etc., till after I was a married 
woman. Mothers thought them improper 
eating for girls and boys. I never hada 
hankering for pickles, so common with 
girls, and have thought a not improbable 
theory might be evolved for this on the 
basis of Puritanic proclivities. 

I ate little or no meat when a child, 
living mostly upon fruit, fresh and dried, 
nuts, raisins, milk, and what were called 
Medford crackers, a delicate, crisp kind 
of biscuit. I enjoyed these with an ex- 
quisite relish. The poets are fully justi- 
fied in their laudation of the delicious 


| tic board of the trembling lover on the 
| eve of St. Agnes. 

My mother, as may be inferred, was 
| exact in the training of her family, not 
| only in moral and religious ideas, but in 
| polite manners. She had a little old 
| book called “The School of Good Man- 
| ners,” which we read over and over again. 
| It was the same as the one from which 
| the mother of Washington taught her 
| children. The regulations were hardly 
| so primitive and minute as those left us 
by Erasmus, but were sufficiently elabo- 
rate to constitute a complete system. 


MISSIONARIES. 


| When I was eight or nine years old 
New England people were deeply moved 
| on the subject of missions, exercised 
| thereto by the departure of Harriet 
| Newell and the beautiful Anna Judson 
| as missionaries to India. To convert 





aromas and luscious sweets of fruit and | the heathen Burmese became an absorb- 
spice, and the more delicate instincts and | ing subject to our people, few of whom 
finer sensuousness inherent in asoundand | knew anything about Buddha, but were 
healthful organization. Milton makes | familiar with the doings of the East In- 
the mouth wateras he describes the dainty | dia Company. Societies were organized ; 
feast prepared by Eve for her angel guests, students planted fields, the produce of 


and Keats no less in spreading the mys- ' which was to go to the missionary fund. 
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We children all joined the Cent Socéety, 
one condition of which was that we 
should deny ourselves some luxury and 
put its value into the missionary box. 
My sisters and myself agreed to go with- 
out butter, and on Saturday afternoons 


* we carried ten or more cents to the mis- 


sionary box. 

Suddenly it occurred to me that this 
was not exactly the truth on my part, 
and with some shame I told my mother 
I did not think I was doing the right 
thing, “ For you know, ma, I do not care 
for butter, while I dearly like sugar; so I 
will deny myself sugar.” This I did, 
which was indeed a sacrifice to a child 
having “a sweet tooth,” as I had. 


SOCIAL PROCLIVITIES. 


I was troubled very early at seeing the 
social differences between those about 
me, and questioned whether it was right 
for me to dress as I did while so many 
children were denied not merely what 
was pretty, but what was essential to 
comfort also. It was not quite satisfac- 
tory when my mother shut me up by 
saying, “Little girls must wear what 
their mothers provide,” etc. I vexed 
her by surmising that Christ would have 
us sell alland give tothe poor. Persistent 
little Puritan that I was: supposing that 
if we were Christians we should practice 
what the great Founder taught. 

I was visiting the family of a pious 
Friend where there were two girls a trifle 
older than myself, I being nine years 
old. I discussed this matter with them, 
saying often, “I do not think we ought 
to dress so much better than the other 
school children.” I soon brought them 
over to my way of thinking, and one 
morning, on our way to the village school, 
we all three took off our nice stockings 
and slippers and hid them under a bush 
by the wayside. 

We went on manfully through the 
dust and over stones that bruised our un- 
accustomed feet, and never shall I forget 


my amazement when the little boys and | 





virtuous intents with jeers and laughter. 
We went solemnly and resolutely onward, 
however, when I unluckily stepped upon 
a bumblebee. The pain was intense, but I 
was disciplined in self-control, and “gave 
no sign.” I simply told Julia, “I think a 
bee has stung me,” but on reaching the 
school-house, I fainted away on the 
threshold. 

Great was the commotion and outcry 
as I was carried home, followed by half 
the school, and covered with shame. I 
was, of course, reprimanded, but what 
set me most seriously to doubt and re- 
pine, was the being told that I “ was pun- 
ished for my willfulness and disobedience 
for not caring to dress like a little lady, 
but choosing to have my own way, and 
go like a little beggar.” The defection 
of my young proselytes, Julia and Sally, 
caused me more pain than the sting of 
the bee, for they both said to me: 

“You are a fool, Elizabeth ; you'll never- 
get us into such a scrape again.” 

How often I had been called a fool! 
But I quite broke down when a young 
collegian inthe family inquiring into the 
merits of the case, burst into fits of laugh- 
ter, but declared, “That’s no fool of a 
child, I can tell you.” 


GETTING ON SLOWLY. 


Notwithstanding my many defeats, 
failures, and mistakes, which seemed 
rather to increase as I got older, I was a 
favorite with children and grown people. 
Invited much to visit, my opinions grave- 
ly asked, and judgment submitted to, 1 
found my way to perfection beset with 
thorns nevertheless, and many an out-of- 
the-way place became audible to my ear- 
nest prayers, and my no less earnest self- 
reproach. In all this I was silent and 
reserved in the presence of others, unless 
mentally called upon to express myself 
by way of rebuke or advice to my mates. 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons were 
holidays at our school, and during these 
periods we were allowed to have the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood to play with us, 


girls pelted us with stones and followed our | and these play-times were often converted 
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into little prayer-meetings, which * was 
not considered at all peculiar in those 
days of pervading religious feeling, and 
the children enjoyed them as much as 
doll-playing, swinging, etc. ; it was a feat- 
ure of the prevailing Puritan blood. 

When about nine years old, in search- 
ing for something to read, I found several 
papers entitled “ Religious Experience 
of ——.” These were in the handwriting 
of several of my uncles, to be read pre- 
paratory to their public confession of 
faith as members of the Church, which 
they all joined. These papers were spot- 
ted with tears, the testimony of their 
sincerity. I read these documents, care- 
fully written and religiously preserved, 
with a deep feeling of distress. These 
were all good men, who nevertheless 
spoke of themselves as the vilest of sin- 
ners. I rebelled against it all. It con- 
trasted with my equally sincere belief 
in my own worthiness, and I saw some- 
body, one or many, must be inthe wrong; 
but I was fast growing less critical, as I 
was beginning more and more to see how 
impossible it was for me to be able to 
master the many questions that crowded 
upon my mind. 


DRESS, 


In this matter I regret to say I was not 
an agreeable child. Spring and autumn 
were serious periods in the family, when 
each member was fitted out with gar- 
ments suited to the coming season. My 
sisters were full of childish delight over 
their new dresses, but I disliked the 
change; I disliked to be fitted, and though 
not sullen in the matter,I made my mother 
see the whole thing was irksome to me, 
and when I one day seriously asked her to 
let me have a Quaker bonnet and plain 
dress, she was much hurt, saying, “I do 
not see where you ever got such notions, 
child.” 

And yet this was the natural outcome 
of the Christian reading and teaching 
which I had absorbed with my moth- 
er’s milk. 





SCHOOL LIFE, 


Iam now getting well on to a dozen 
years. [am notnowdiscomfited at being 
called a pretty child, and when young gen- 
tlemen go out of their way to make me a 
bow, or bring me beautiful flowers, I am 
not displeased ; still I have great misgiv- 
ings that I am on a retrograde track, and 
have great spirit questionings. Iam now 
going to school to a most lovely, most 
estimable teacher, who understands me 
better than all others, and I am drawn to 
her by the tenderest cords. As I leave 
school Wednesdays and Saturdays, I pass 
several married ladies, each with books 
in hand, who enter the school-room as we 
children come out. This is a mystery 
which my mother explains to me in con- 
fidence. “ These ladies are studying with 
Miss Folsom, because in early life their 
education had been neglected.” This 
seemed eminently proper even to me; 
seemed just what I would do under like 
circumstances. 

I must say a more explicit word about 
this beloved teacher, a gentle, pale, 
thoughtful woman, who died early. 
There was something holy in her sweet 
face, and endearing in the slightest touch 
of her hand, that made me feel as if angel- 
led. Scrupulously just, she treated all 
her pupils with equal kindness, but I felt 
she loved me best of all. Sometimes she 
would say: 

“Elizabeth, stop after school, I have 
something to say to you.” 

This gave me great pleasure. I knew 
she would put her arm around my waist 
and draw me to her side, and caress my 
long curls and tell me my faults so sweet- 
ly that it was almost a pleasure to have 
them. 

Every week “ A Reward of Merit ” was 
bestowed upon the pupils, which I re- 
ceived with something like shame, for 
they were obtained without effort on my 
part, while I saw other little girls study- 
ing hard, and trying in every way to de- 
serve these testimonials. I had one day 
been requested to stay after school, when 
the following conversation ensued : 
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“ Elizabeth, dear, do you know you talk 
too much in school hours, and laugh, 
which is not a good example ?” 

“I know I do, Miss Folsom; but I 
have so much to say.” 

“ But you should wait till after school.” 

“Oh! I should forget the fun of it, and 
it isn’t worth waiting for.” 

“ But I want you to take the best prizes, 
and you can do so if you try.” 

“That is just what I want to speak 
about, Miss Folsom. I should try to do 
right if there were no prizes. I do not 
like to be hired to be good.” 

“ But you wish to please me?” 

My answer to this was a kiss, which 
she returned very gently ; I went on. 

“T will tell you how it is, Miss Folsom. 
Eleanor wants the first prize; she and 
other girls study hard, and do not break 
the rules of the school. They will de- 
serve it more than I do, because they ¢ry 
to win it, and are not like me, for I do 
not want reward for goodness.” 

“You always have your lessons, and 
are a pleasant child, dear.” 

“That comes to me. I do not try for 
it as the girls do. Don’t you think that 
those that try for a thing deserve most to 
have the reward?” 

“ But why not try?” 

“T don’t know. I think I am not very 
good. I wantto learn, and want to please 
you, but somehow I do not want to be 
paid for it.” 

“Elizabeth, you would strzve to do 
what is right?” 

“TI obey—I learn—I am never false!” 

“Certainly, dear; you strive to do 
right.” ; 

“No, Miss Folsom, little good ways 
come to me, but I am afraid I do not un- 
derstand what it means to be good. I 
am just what comes.” 

I remember the sweet, earnest look 
with which she regarded me; then: she 
closed her eyes and laid her cheek to 
mine. She said nothing more, only kiss- 
ed me tenderly. 

The term closed. Parents and friends 
came to the examination, and the tempt- 
ing prizes of beautiful books were spread 





out before alleyes. The highest prize for 
demeanor, excellence in study, and correct 
morals, was given to me. 

I took it with a burst of tears, and lin- 
gering till all were gone, besought my 
beloved teacher to erase my name and 
write therein the name of my good, pains- 
taking step-sister. She positively refused, 
and I carried the prize to my mother, with 
a sense of not having earned it, because I 
had made no effort ; that feeling neutral- 
ized my triumph. 

I had ere this learned that my severer 
virtues passed unnoticed, while they were 
the ones which cost the greater effort. I 
was praised for my neatness and orderly 
habits, and the readiness with which I 
learned the words of a lesson, while my 
unchildish casuistry subjected me to se- 
vere reprehension, and I saw, caused 
my mother much anxiety, and thus I 
early learned contempt for ordinary 
praise. 


TEACHER OF A COLORED SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


When twelve years old, some young 
gentlemen of the higher class in the city, 
organized a Sunday-school for the blacks, 
who were, by public feeling, excluded from . 
the white school. I was invited to take a 
class in this enterprise, which I did to the 
satisfaction of all. My pupils were great- 
ly interested, and committed to memory 
an incredible number of verses from the 
Bible, often amounting to two hundred. 
As my class was large, and I wished to 
explain the meaning of what they learned, 
I was obliged to limit their recitations. 
For two years or more I continued to 
teach in this Sunday-school, and years 
afterward my pupils showed their appre- 
ciation of my efforts, most especially 
when the Anti-Slavery question assumed 
a preponderating influence. 


THE LAST EFFORT OF THE PURITAN 
CHILD. 


I was now twelve; delicate in make, but 
in good health, and beginning to attract 
attention in many ways. My mother no 
longer complained of my dreamy, far- 
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away look, but grew proud of my appear- 
ance, and the comments of those about 
me. I somehow felt as boatmen do who 
have struck the rapids and begin to feel 
the downward current. 

I began to have dreams of the future, 
and was by no means content with my 
acquired knowledge. What I had learned 
was thoroughly learned, but it was so lit- 
tle, and I saw boys were sent to college, 
while the girls of a family of the same 
age were married, and that was the last 
of them. <A second cousin of mine, then 
in college, read one day to me one of his 
compositions, which seemed poor to me, 
and had errors in grammar besides, which 
I pointed out to him. 

The result was, I taught him Lindley 
Murray; and he read -Virgil to me, and 
more, he vexed me by expressing the 
most extravagant admiration of me. 

I told him “I was only a little girl, and 
had no thoughts that way, but my sister 
was much handsomer, and when she 


came home he would think no more of | 


me. 

This proved to be the case, and his at- 
tachment for her became a most unfor- 
tunate thing for him, as he left for Hayti, 
and there died. 

I passed many an hour cogitating plans 
by which I might more fully educate my- 
self, but hesitating to name them, as I 
could see my mother was planning to 
marry her daughters, and that while they 
were very young. 

One night I slept with her, and with a 
timid voice told her I wanted to tell her 
a plan I had. She assented, and I went 
on as follows : 

“Will you let me take some scholars 
and earn money? I will save it up till I 
get enough to pay one term in college, 
and then I will go down to Brunswick, 
and board with one of the professors, and 
learn all the lessons that the young men 
learn. I will work, and pay my own way, 
and when I know enough will keep a 
great school for girls. I will graduate 
just as my cousins mean to do, and then 
I shall not feel so ignorant as I now 
do.” 





She listened with an ominous silence, 
and when I closed, simply said : 

“Go to sleep, child; no daughter of 
mine is going to be a school-ma’am.” 

And thus the dreams of the Puritan 
child came to a close, and thus down 
the rapids inclined my little barque. It 
was no sudden, irresistible descent. With 
a weird feeling of “ what's the use,” I felt 
myself impelled, and yet cast longing 
eyes toward idealisms, vast and undefined, 
which I was not permitted to grasp. I 
was Puritan, blood, bone, and soul; by 
long descent forced to question; by long 
descent trained to obedience. Filial obe- 
dience was no sentiment merely to the 
Puritan child. A parent was in the place 
of God, and an implied wish had the force 
of a command. I, a cautious little ele- 
phant, felt the platform shake beneath 
me, and there was nothing for me but to 
take to the water. 


PROGENITORS. 


As I recall the experience of my child- 
hood, my struggle after perfection, my 
preparation for martyrdom, and those soli- 
tary midnight aspirations which were feat- 
ures with me while yet a child, who had 
not seen her first decade, I should imagine 
myself, the reproduction of some remote 
ancestor, whose life was devoted to fast- 
ings and prayer, who died for the faith 
that was in him. I did not know that 
the Puritans were an austere people, and 
that religious speculation was the breath 
of life to them. 

All my progenitors bore Bible names, 
and I was early in a muddle on this 
ground. Other little girls were called 
Angela and Julia and Josephine, while 
my darling sister was named Hephzibah, 
which was a trial to her. Often she 
would ask me to let her take my name 
for a day, as the prettier of the two, 
which I did, and our mother being duly 
informed of the arrangement, humored 
the tender little whim. 

I had cousins named Deborah, Rachel, 
and Rebecca; we had no Uncle George, 
Henry, or Charles, but a plenty of Davids 
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and Pauls, Zenas, Elias, and Cornelius ; 
a Bible patent of nobility, in fact. It 
must not be inferred that we were mo- 
rose, taciturn, or bigoted from all this; 
on the contrary, despite of great order, 
diligence, and prayerfulness, there was a 
vein of humor pervading the stock, and 
my grandfather Prince, Pilgrim to the 
backbone, more than once relieved him- 
self of his contempt for the narrow prej- 
udices of the times and the Church by 
satirizing them in rhyme. He was not 
popular with the “minister,” Rev. Mr. 
Smith, who was obliged to tolerate his 
Hopkins proclivities because of his wealth 
and influence in the community, while he 
naturally feared his superior intelligence. 


THE PURITAN MAIDEN. 


“T should be ashamed to hear a daugh- 
ter of mine talk about falling in love. It 
is time enough to talk about love when 
she is properly married.” 

I heard this more than once said by 
my mother to persons who commented 
upon the attentions which my sister and 
I received. Could the experience of a 
young Puritan girl be plainly and hon- 
estly written out, it would be an interest- 
ing, lovely idyl, sweeter than anything to 
be found in any book. 

The whole modern ideas of flirtation 
were unknown to her. Life was earnest, 
true, sacred, to her mind. Industry was 
a duty, not a disgrace. There were no 
lazy, disorderly, disobedient girls to be 
found anywhere with good Puritan blood 
in their veins. Mothers carefully put 
them in the way they should go, and 
they did not depart from it. 

There was no talk about affinities in 
those days. Young men were trained to 
use all their faculties of body and mind 
to the best purpose, and the girls were 
not slow to observe their excellencies, as 
is apparent in the case of John Alden, 
where the smart girl says to him so pith- 
ily, “ Prithee, John, why do you not speak 
for yourself?” It will be remembered 
that a friend, too foolishly bashful to pre- 
sent his own case, was so unwise as to 
send the handsome John Alden to do it 





for him; the fatal result to him is a part 
of history, and so is the Puritan maiden’s 
rejoinder. 

These affinities consisted in a mutual 
sense of responsibility; in intelligent 
forecast; in decorous conduct toward 
men, and reverence toward God. Their 
manners might not be courtly, nor their 
tongues flippant in repartee, but they 
were all from a good stock, and therefore 
not boorish nor dull in speech. Both 
sexes conjoined themselves to the Church 
early in life, mostly from religious con- 
viction, partly because the social and civil 
state of opinion required it of them. 
Without church membership there was 
no influence, and companionship was 
straitened. A hundred years ago the 
Church was the dominant power. Re- 
vivals, as they were called, came with the 
advent of each generation, but were or- 
derly and quiet, for it was in the blood of 
the people to be religious, and every 
youth and maiden considered themselves, 
in the language of Jonathan Edwards, 
“held by a spider’s thread over the flames 
of hell by the very hand of God, till they 
cried out for mercy.” The population 
had become mixed by immigration when 
the preaching of Whitfield electrified 
the country. The old Pilgrim stock were 
safely housed in the ark of the Church 
early in life. Consequently the Puritan 
Child, when little over thirteen, became a 
church member, partly from invitation, 
and in part from a tender love for the 
Divine Teacher who had asked his fol- 
lowers to “do this in memory of me.” It 
seemed a beautiful tribute of affection, 
for I certainly had none of that stress of 
seeking and finding described by others. 
Notwithstanding this, and my unconceal- 
ed repugnance to many dogmas, I sup- 
pose I was thought too much of a child 
to have any dissents worthy of consider- 
ation, for I was cordially received, and 
remained several years a member. But 
I was not satisfied with myself or others. 
My code was severe, and my questioning 
not to be stifled. Life began to press too 
heavily at this period upon my unmature 
judgment. 
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With my natural and acquired self- 
control, I kept much of this to myself. 
I think that for all these years I was 
wretched. I felt that my position was a 
false one in many ways, that my Puritanic 
proclivities did not harmonize with the 


real about me. I was expected to be one 
thing, and felt I was another. I wanted 
study, thought, idealism, and saw that 
the poor, little scrutinizing elephant was 
propelled over the bridge, though she 
felt it shake beneath her. 

ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 





THE SEWING-GIRL. 


Wueze the vast crowd with many feet, 
Like a huge monster in the street, 
Has it a human heart to beat 
With hope and pity ?) 
Creeps slowly on from rosy morn, 
Until the moon has filled her horn ; 
There moved a maiden humble born 
In the proud city. 


This orphan earned her daily bread 

With the swift needle and its thread ; 

Her cheeks grew pale, her eyes grew red 
As sunset skies. 

She stitched her life into the seams, 

On silk more radiant than her dreams ; 

And late toil dimmed the soul-lit beams 
Of her soft eyes. 





Broidered with skill and beauty rare, 
With silken lines, fine as her hair, 
Were daffodils, and daisies fair, 
And buds of snow. 
The purple palpitating skeins, 
- That made the modest violet’s veins, 
Shriveled as though they felt the pains 
Of want and woe. 


How cheap her life, how dear her bread, 
‘Oh, had you cut the pulsing thread, 
It seems that then it must have bled 

Like an artery. 
On the rich figures worked by art, 
The brittle thread spooled from the heart, 
Will snap with overwork and part, 

In sore agony. 

GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 





FOR THE GENTLEMEN. 


I HAVE witnessed long enough with 

sorrowful heart, how these poor dear 
creatures are neglected in this all-impor- 
tant matter of dress. I can bear it no 
longer. Inthisarticle I shall, if possible, 
try to make amends to some extent. 
There is hardly a paper that does not, 
under the head of “For the Ladies,” 
give most minute and delightful particu- 
lars regarding ladies’ dresses; but how 
the gentlemen are to find out whether 
their pants should be gored before or be- 
hind; whether they should be plaited or 
ruffied ; whether open half-way up the 
left side and closed with old gold or steel 
buttons on the right, or vice versa; 
whether to trim with velvet, silk, fringe, 
lace, or beads; whether they shall be 
bouffant, draped high or low, much or 
slightly; whether to have them trail, or 
just clear the ground; whether there 
shall be sixteen flying ends with a tassel 
on each, or one lone point, front and 


back ; how the gentlemen are to find out | 





all these things without columns devoted 
especially to them, is a mystery to 
me, 

It is too bad for them to be left in ig- 
norance on such momentous questions, 
and finding in a fashionable paper some 
hints, which, with a little modification, 
will answer for the neglected sex, I have, 
in the sympathy of my heart, determined 
to fix them over for the gentlemen, hop- 
ing they may be induced to make the 
much-needed improvement in their dress 
which these hints suggest. 

Hint first: “A dress that is so peculiar 
as to be striking, either from its brilliancy 
of color or any other cause, should be 
adopted only by a woman who has many 
changes of raiment, and so may wear it 
occasionally, or the sight of it becomes a 
bore, even if at first it is interesting from 
its novelty.” 

Excellent idea! You see from this, 
gentlemen, that if you can’t afford a new 
suit once in three or four days, you 
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should buy a common sort of color, and 
not indulge in big, bright plaids. 

Hint second: “ A woman who has but 
one best gown can ‘ wear it with a differ- 
ence.’ Suppose it should be worn one 
day high in the neck, with collar and 
cuffs; on another day with the neck 
turned in, and a lace or muslin fichu, 
gracefully adjusted with bows or flowers, 
and a bit of lace at the wrists, a pair of 
long gloves, and a more elaborate dress- 
ing of the hair, it will be scarcely recog- 
nizable. But the dress must be of a very 
general character, like black silk, or 
some dark color, or the pleasure of the 
new impression is lost.” 

This also requires but slight change to 
fit it to the gentlemen. Just have your 
coats cut with collars that you can turn 
up or down; have them made of some 
dark color; wear your hair parted in the 
middle one day, on the left side another ; 
have the ends of your mustache waxed 
into spikes at one time, and let it hang 
over your mouth at another, and so on; 
then folks will hardly know whether you 
have new clothes or not. But we come 
now to the greatest consideration of all. 

Hint third: “ There is certainly great 
economy in a woman’s adopting for oc- 
casions of ceremony, one dress from which 
she never diverges. Such dress as this 
must of course lie within certain limits. 
Suppose it to be a black velvet ; it would 
last, with care, at least. five or six years. 
Suppose it to be a white cashmere—a 
dress of small cost-—it could, with care, 
last two seasons; and then cleaned, last 
another season or two; and then dyed, 
be turned into a walking dress to last 
two seasons more.” 

Mark this, gentlemen, “with care.” 
That’s the point. You see, my impecu- 
nious young man, that “with care” you 
can dress og pretty nearly nothing, and 
probably you can find somebody willing 
to board you for nothing, or for a trifling 
consideration which nature has furnished 
you the means of allowing; so, why 
bother your head to learn a trade, a busi- 
ness, or profession? Just learn how to 
take “care” of your clothes, and no mat- 
ter whether you know anything else or 





not. If anybody suggests that you might 
better devote your talents to acquiring 
some useful occupation, you must loftily 
repudiate the suggestion. Nobly give 
your best endeavor, your whole soul, to 
this one single grand purpose—for you 
can not accomplish it at any less sacrifice 
—of keeping up a genteel appearance on 
the smallest possible means. So shall 
you aid the world’s advance in purity, 
virtue, knowledge, and peace. 

It isn’t of: any consequence to you 
‘whether Moses lived before Christ or 
Christ before Moses, or which of the two 
said, “The life is more than meat, and 
the body than raiment.” You need not 
know whether our male or our female 
population is made a political nonentity 
by our Constitution. 

Don’t puzzle your brains over the prob- 
lem of whether crime makes poverty or 
poverty crime, or whether interest-taking 
and dollar-snapping make both. Don’t 
stoop to consider if our public schools 
are not teaching selfishness and under- 
mining health and morals generally. 

No, no! You can not do justice to the 
work in hand, if you allow your thoughts 
to be diverted by any of these minor con- 
siderations. 

Perhaps before closing I ought to go 
into minutiz a little more, and would 
suggest that with your six-year black 
suit, or your two-year white one, you can 
make agreeable variations by wearing a 
pink shirt front and collar one day, a 
blue the next, green the next, and so on; 
but if you give your mind as strictly to 
this matter of dress as it merits, entirely 
relieving it from any other burdens, you 
will readily perceive other changes, so I 
need not particularize further. 

Now, gentlemen, follow my advice as 
closely, as I have no doubt the women 
will, that from which it is taken, and if 
each of you does not succeed in putting 
yourself into a position where you will 
be constantly grumbling because you 
must “do the same work for less wages 
than a man,” and bring on yourself the 
reproach of mental and physical inferior- 
ity and weakness, I won’t charge you a 
cent for it. CELIA B, WHITEHEAD. 
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LOUISE OTTO PETERS, 


THE JOURNALIST AND SOCIAL REFORMER. 


7 lady, to whom our Paris corre- 
spondent alludes in a sketch of the 


German Women’s Congress, which ap- | 


peared in the January PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, is a lady whose history and 
character deserve special consideration. 
In organism she appears a thoroughly 
practical, clear-headed, strong-hearted 
woman. The portrait shows quick- 


| whole of Europe, Saxony had also its own 
| private revolution, Prince Frederick Au- 
gust being made co-regent, and being 
_obliged to sign a liberal constitution. 
| When, in honor of this happy event, the 
| town of Meissen was illuminated, Louise 
| Otto, then ten years old, wrote her first 

poem, a folztical poem, celebrating the 


‘ new era and attacking the Jesuits, who, 














ness of impression, a very active spirit 
and intensity of feeling. She is a lady 
of purpose, decision, and great exec- 
utive force. In the temporal region her 
head is evidently very full, indicating 
imaginative power, capacity to plan and 
organize her thought and her work. She is 
past sixty years of age, yet there are no 
indications of any abatement in the forces 
of her mentality. She looks and acts more 
like forty than sixty-two. A German cor- 
respondent of Demorest’s Magazine sup- 
plies an appreciative sketch of Madame 
Peters, from which we glean the following: 

“ When the revolution of July shook the 


it was claimed, had tried to poison the 
prince. Ever since, her lyre, though often 
attuned to other cords, has been true to 
its first melody. 

“ When Louise was sixteen she lost both 
her parents in the course of three months. 
After this sad event she and her three 
sisters remained alone in the large house 
with a maiden aunt, where she had abun- 
dance of time to dream, to study, and to 
poetize. In 1843 her first novel, ‘ Ludwig 
der Kellner’ (Lewis the Waiter), ap- 
peared. This attacked old prejudices and 
false views of society, inculcating strongly 
Burns’ creed, 
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“** A man’s a man for a’ that.’ 


“In the preface she says: ‘If spring 
does not come to-day it will come soon; 
all those who, like myself, hold fast to 
this belief, I greet as my comrades.’ 
These words made a sensation, and 
gained for her many friends and admirers 
among aspiring German youth. 

“ From this time on Louise Otto became 
a contributor to many political papers, 
in which she first wrote under a mascu- 
line nom de plume ; but, her articles being 
well received, she soon dropped the 
mask, and showed that a woman can take 
a lively and independent interest in politi- 
cal events. 

“Her succeeding novels continued to 
treat of social and political questions, as 
‘Die Freunde’ (The Friends), celebrat- 
ing the Burschenschaften, or associations 
of students at the universities; ‘ Schwarz, 
Roth, und Gold’ (Black, Red, and Yel- 
low), the German colors, which were 
strictly prohibited in that time of reac- 
tion; ‘Schloss und Fabrick’ (Castle and 
Factory), a novel which pleaded for the 
poor factory-men of the Erzgebirge, and 
which, on that account, was confiscated, 
though afterward, upon her personal 
solicitation, released, and, after some 
changes, republished. 

“This novel made her very popular 
among liberal men, and a deputation of 
the working-men of Leipsic went tothank 
her and request her to write for their 
special organ, Zhe Typographia. This 
she promised to do if allowed to speak in 
the interest of the workwomen, as she 
had already done in other papers. 

“The revolution of 1848 roused all her 
enthusiasm, though it also wrung from 
her the lament that she was but a ‘help- 
less, fettered woman!’ Yet she was not 
idle. Besides songs of glowing patriot- 
ism, she wrote an ‘ Address of a German 
Woman to the Ministry, the Commission- 
ers of Work, and all Working People,’ 
which concludes in this manner: ‘Do 
not think you can organize any system of 
labor without including the work of wom- 
en. But, though all the world should 
forget them, so shall not I.’ 





“ And she kept her word. She took part 
in the revolutionary agitation, in the 
elections, in the establishment of liberal 
newspapers ; she founded herself the first 
Woman's Fournal in Germany, bearing 
the motto, almost untranslatable, ‘Dem 
Reich der Freiheit werb ich Burgerin- 
nen’ (For the kingdom of Liberty I seek 
free citizens [women]), in which she de- 
clared that those women should not be 
helped who would not help themselves. 

“But the liberal movement was sup- 
pressed; her paper, among many others, 
was suspended; and as Louise Otto was 
thought to be a dangerous character, 
confiscations, interviews with detectives, 
and searchings of her house came to be 
every-day affairs with her. The Govern- 
ment knew well that among those who 
had been persecuted and @xiled were 
many of her friends, and gave her to un- 
derstand that any support offered even 
to their helpless families was an offense 
against the ‘ powers that be.’ 

“Among those forced to leave their 
fatherland was one of her dearest friends, 
although up to that time they had met 
but once—August Peters. Being editor 
of a republican paper, he was threatened, 
persecuted, and fled to take part in the 
struggle in Baden, where he was made a 
prisoner. The friends found means of 
communicating with each other, and in 
1851, when Peters was condemned to ten 
years’ imprisonment in Bruchsal, Louise 
Otto went to see him, and through the 
iron bars of the prison they exchanged 
vows of constancy. 

“In 1856, an hour of deliverance came 
for the prisoner, and the heavily tried 
pair were united in marriage, and to- 
gether established the M7tteldeutsche 
Volkszettung, a liberal paper, which con- 
tinued until 1866. In the years which 
had passed many novels had appeared 
from Frau Otto’s ready pen, one of 
which, a_ historical novel, entitled 
‘Nurnburg,’ has been highly praised. 

“Dr. Peters died in 1864, leaving his 
widow in reduced circumstances, as most 
of her property had melted away in the 
cause of liberty. For many years the 
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courageous woman had a hard struggle 
with necessity, maintaining herself solely 
by her pen, until a legacy gave her again 
a firm footing in the world. 

“In 1865, Frau Otto, in conjunction with 
several other women of like sympathies 
and aspirations, founded the ‘ Allgemeine 
deutsche Frauen-Verein,’ an association 
having for its motto, ‘ Das Recht und die 
Ehre der Arbeit’ (The Right and Honor 
of Work), and having for its aim the ele- 
vation of the position of woman, especi- 
ally in Germany. 

“The ‘ Verein’ has its center at Leip- 
sic, but its members are to be found all 
over Germany, and even beyond its boun- 
daries, and many women’s congresses 
have been held in different German 
towns, such as Brunswick, Cassel, Han- 
over, Heidelberg, Stuttgart, etc., all like 
the last ably presided over by Louise 
Otto, and all having the same result—the 





establishment of local unions, adopting 
the same general principles as the mother 
union, and the proving their words by 
their works in the institution of all sorts 
of professional and practical schools for 
the development and elevation of the 
female sex. 

“ A journal, to be the organ of the new 
association, was established at the same 
time, called the Weue Bahnen (New Path), 
and has ever since been edited by Frau 
Otto, and her faithful coadjutor, Friiulein 
Auguste Schmidt. The productions of 
her pen from that period have been 
almost exclusively dedicated to the inter- 
ests of women: ‘Das Recht der Frauen 
auf Erwerb’ (The right of women to 
earnings); ‘The Trilogy, or The Genius 
of the House; The Genius of Mankind ; 
The Genius of Nature,’ and‘ Frauenleben 
in deutschen Reiche.’” 





PHRENOKEPHALE. 


Looxine from the tallest tree 

Of the mental sphere, I see 

Birds of various flecks and dyes, 
Round their nidus tilt and rise ; 
Birds with gorgeous plumage spread, 
Ribbed with rays from tail to head. 


Fair’s the surplice of the dove, 
Circling near her organ, Love, 
Nourishing her happy nest 

At the lover’s throbbing breast ; 
Darting rays from eye to eye, 
That are nimbused with a sigh, 
Which o’er the tide of lovers roll, 
And fill Jove’s canvas in the soul. 


Raving in his frantic fits, 

O’er the nest of Fury flits 

The falcon, with his talons strong, 
Thrilled with the melody of wrong. 
With red battle iv his eye, 

And a wild, sulphuric cry, 

O’er the empire of the brain 
Terribly he holds his reign, 

Till the frenzy of despair 

Claims him as its dying heir. 


High on the nest of Self-conceit 

The peacock spreads his ample sheet 
Of flowing tail and glowing spots, 
And pride, which dazzles while it rots, 





And through the music of its nose 
Offensive to good taste it flows. 


To jackanape ’twould be no boon 

To raise the hand and pluck the moon, 
And plant it, with an unctuous vow, 

A diadem on his brazen brow. 


On the nest of gibble-gabble 

Clacks the magpie’s foolish babble ; 
How she sets the mental air 

Madly moving through the hair, 

At her chatter-chitter-chatter, 

At her polylogy clatter, 

Till, at last, her thievish tongue, 
Plundering the acoustic lung, 

Clouds the power of peaceful thought, 
And dies, unteaching and untaught. 


On nest Wisdom sits the owl, 

In his sober, monkish cowl, 

With eyes as wide as widest thought, 
By problems grave long overwrought. 
In his jole and curving beak 

Grasps of wisdom silent speak,— 
Wisdom deep, which seems to dwell 
On the doubts that measure hell ; 
Wisdom cold, which seems to say, 
Peace for man is far away. 


O’er the poet’s womb of wit 
Sings the mavis minims fit, 
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Soaring, as she thrills her song, 

High above the ravished throng, 
Passing in a flood of joy 

O’er the heartstrings’ sad alloy. 


Oh, magnet music of the soul! 

What gods thy seraph breath control! 
Thine eye is like a spirit star, 

Which leads me to the realms afar, 
Sailing on celestial seas, 

Wafted by celestial breeze ! 

Thy brow’s a cadence browsed on dew 
Of long, sweet echoes, rolling through 
That vale of bliss where soul and mind 
Are peopled with their spirit kind. 

Thy face is like the rose’s art, 

Which sheds its essence from the heart ; 
As one by one the rose-leaves fall, 

The last is sweetest of them all; 

As one by one the glad notes die, 

The last commands our dearest sigh, 


In its phrenologic play, 

Should each organ have its sway, 
What a pandemonium dread, 

With old Satan at its head ! 

But in Nature’s ruling plan, 

All their functions fit the man, 

if each force, well trained to right, 
Stand a guard to truth and light. 


Rain’s essential to the rose ; 

Good instruction must give blows, 
Blows of mental force and will, 
Blows to cure, and not to kill. 
Light to right from creeping wrong 
To high faculties belong. 


Birds of every name and feather 
Should rule their realm well together, 
And see that, by their mental drill, 
Their reason never “ panders will.” 


HUGH FARRAR MCDERMOTT, 





FORMATION OF CHARACTER. — The 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, in a recent sermon, 
used the following language, which is too 
true and too suggestive to be ignored in 
these columns: 

“If somebody should give me a dia- 
mond tocarry to Europe, I can know ex- 
actly how much would be lost to the 
world were I to drop it into the sea; 
but if a seed should be given me, I can 


only regard it with awe as containing 


| 
| 





concealed within it the food of untold 
generations. Thatis the difference be- 
teen looking at truth as a diamond or as 
a seed—as final or germinal. 

“In all training of character, continu- 
ity and economy must be supreme. The 
notion that character is spontaneous is 
held by most people in the earlier por- 
tion of their lives, and is wrong. When 
they discover this, nine-tenths change to 
the other extreme. This is wrong, too. 
Hosts of young men think that their 
character will form of itself, and that 
they will necessarily become better as 
they grow older. Hosts of old men te- 
lieve that their character is fixed, and 
that it is impossible for them to become 
better. Such beliefs are foolish. People 
are also wrong in thinking that they can 
put off their bad traits and put on good 
traits. The old failures can not be thus 
transformed, but out of the old habits 
new can be formed. This is what many 
a poor creature needs to know. We must 
make what we are to be out of what we 
are already.” 





THE LAUGH OF WoMaANn.—A woman 
has no natural gift more bewitching than 
a sweet laugh. It is like the sound of 
flutes on the water. It leaps from her in 
a clear, sparkling rill, and the heart that 
hears it feels as if bathed in the cool, ex- 
hilarating spring. Have you ever pursued 
a fugitive through trees, led on by a fairy 
laugh—now there, now lost, now found ? 
We have; and we are pursuing that 
wandering voice tothis day. Sometimes 
it comes to us in the midst of care or sor- 
row or irksome business, and then we 
turn away the evil spirit of mind. How 
much we owe to that sweet laugh! It 
turns prose to poetry; it brings sunshine 
to flowers, over the darkness of the wood 
in which we are traveling; it touches 
with light even our sleep, which is no 
more than the image of death, but is con- 
sumed with dreams that are the shadows 
of immortality. 









































A NATURAL CURE. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S CONFESSION. 


HE London season of 1880 was draw- 
ing to aclose. The trees in the park 
were beginning to look yellow and dusty ; 
the deau-monde more languid and tired 
than usual; the drive was less crowded ; 
cabs were conveying innumerable pieces 
of luggage to the station—all signs of 
the coming exodus. 

It was high time to make up one’s 
mind where to go for the summer. 
Fashion and one’s own tired-out frame 
oblige one to go somewhere. I felt I 
needed not only fresh air, but a regular 
treatment, if I wanted to return to town 
in September able to resume my profes- 
sional duties. I never was a strong man; 
but now, after a most unusual ordeal of 
late suppers, heavy dinner-parties, and 
social gaslight, I became aware that my 
health was going fast. But—where was 
Ito go? Dreadful question, most diffi- 
cult to answer. I have a horror of En- 
glish seaside places; it makes me yawn 
when I think of them—sand and children 
wherever you go. To an English water- 
cure establishment? I had no intention 
to be killed or to be made a lunatic. I 
once tried one of them, and I did not 
feel inclined to repeat the experiment. 
My friends suggested, “Why not ask 
your physician?” Ah, why? because I 
do not believe in doctors and physic. I 
have detected them wofully in the wrong 
too often. 





Have you ever felt the torment of not 
being able to make up your mind? Then 
you will pity me. One day, in the Club, 
in want of some better occupation, I 
looked at some obscure newspaper, and 
found the following advertisement: 
“ Waldesheim, near Diisseldorf, Germany 
—establishment for Curing by Natural 
Means—namely, Air, Water, Diet, and 
Exercise. Prospectus,” etc. The brevity 
pleased me, especially the “natural 
means.” It was a comfort to know you 
would not be expected to swallow mer- 
cury, arsenic, strychnine, and other ob- 
jectionable poisons, with an amiable face 
and perfect confidence. I determined to. 
write for fuller information. This turned 
out most satisfactory. Waldesheim was 
situated about an hour’s distance from 
Disseldorf, on the borders of a pine 
forest that covered miles and miles of 
ground. The terms were moderate— 
from five to nine marks (shillings) a day, 
and no extras for the treatment. 

My arrangements were soon made; 
and after a most pleasant journey, I 
arrived at Waldesheim, very curious to 
make the acquaintance of the place and 
the “natural means.” A venerable old 
lady, with white hair and a ruddy com- 
plexion, received me. I understood that 
she and her brother are the proprietors 
of the Kuranstalt (curing establishment). 
The house itself made the most favorable 
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impression on me; it was simple, but 
comfortable and well kept. It was nearly 
seven o'clock P.M.; the patients were at 
their evening meal, and I was invited to 
join them. I had no objection to this; 
for I had an excellent appetite after my 
travels. By a neat waiting-maid, I was 
ushered into the pretty, airy dining-room, 
which opened out .on a garden-terrace. 
But imagine my feelings on beholding 
the scene before me. A narrow table 
stretched the whole length of the room ; 
around it sat many ladies and gentlemen, 
most cheerfully partaking of milk, a kind 
of whole-meal bread, and raw or stewed 
fruit. It was one of the most dreadful 
moments of my life. I believe I should 
have turned into a statue with amaze- 
ment, had not Miss Fellinger, the pro- 
prietress, advanced toward me and led 
me to the seat on her right hand. I felt 
I had been rash in coming to this place. 
My heart yearned for my excellent Lon- 
don dinners—for fotages, entrées, and 
rotzs. But it was necessary to make the 
best of the situation, and I began to 
take my sumptuous repast with as. good a 
grace as I could muster. Strange to say, 
I did not find it so bad after all. I sup- 
pose that novelty seasoned it. The milk 
was excellent, the bread too, and the 
fruit delicious. When I had finished, I 
had to own to myself that I had seldom 
taken a meal with more relish, 

Most of the guests were Germans. 
There were a few English, two or three 
French, and some Dutch. Miss Fellinger 
introduced me to the doctor and to seme 
of the: patients. Many of them were 
very ill indeed; they had come to 
Waldesheim as a last resource, after 
having swallowed a small druggist’s-shop 
without being cured. They were all 
fully satisfied with the progress in health 
they had made since they came to the 
Kuranstalt, Everything I heard inter- 
ested me so much that my resolve to 
quit this house of Spartan diet imme- 
diately became shaken; and when I was 
shown to my bedroom at nine o’clock I 
had made up my mind to stay for a week 
in order to get an idea of the system. 





The windows of my apartment were only 
a few yards distant from a lovely pine 
forest; the evening air was deliciously 
scented, and refreshed my spirits. I had 
been told that it was the rule in the 
establishment to sleep with the window 
more or less open, and as I wanted to 
try the natural means in all their strict- 
ness, I conformed to the foregoing reg- 
ulation. 

At six o'clock A.M. the Badediener : 
(bathing-servant) knocked at my door 
and inquired whether I wanted a bath. 
I felt so fresh and invigorated that, in 
spite of the unearthly hour, I consented. 
I was led down-stairs, where I found the 
most complete system of all kinds of 
baths I had ever seen. As the doctor 
had not yet prescribed for me, I took a 
simple bath @ Z’Anglaise—only, to my 
great astonishment, nearly tepid. When 
I expressed my surprise to the Bade- 
diener, he replied that it was according 
to the doctor's orders; that cold water 
was so injurious to the health that it 
wore out the constitution. When I was 
ready I was told to go directly for a walk 
in the pine forest, and not to return 
before eight o’clock, when breakfast 
would be served. I had made up my 
mind to implicit obedience, and so I went 
in spite of the rain. On the way I fell in 
with some of the patients I had talked 
to the night before. We went on to- 
gether, and they showed me the sights of 
the place, when, to my great astonishment, 
we met a couple of patients barefooted and 
bareheaded. ‘“ Wonders never seem to 
cease in this place,” said I to my com- 
panions. They laughed. “ You will get 
accustomed to that in time, and do 
it yourself if the doctor orders it.” 
“ Never!” said I, and shuddered. “ These 
gentlemen,” they mildly replied, “ suffer 
from congestion to the head, or from 
cold feet, and there is no such efficient 
cure for this as walking barefooted and 
bareheaded.” 

At eight o’clock there was breakfast, 
and I returned with such a healthy appe- 
tite that my frugal repast of milk, bread, 
and fruit seemed more delicious than the 
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most dainty London meal had ever done. | 
Miss and Mr. Fellinger were most kind; 
they begged me to mention anything I 
should like to have; they would fulfill 
my wishes to the best of their ability. 

After breakfast the doctor paid me his 
professional visit. His orders adhered 
strictly to natural means—baths and 
other water appliances most minutely 
and elaborately prescribed, a great deal | 
of exercise, and very strict diet. In three | 
or four days I was to leave off taking 
butcher-meat ; no alcohol of any descrip- 
tion, no tea, no coffee, no spices. In| 
fact, to my idea, no anything. My obe- | 
dience to the natural system was put toa 
severe test. No meat, no alcohol! It 
was terrible. And where, then, was the 
strength to come from to sustain me 
during this ordeal? Dire phantoms of | 
my own self, emaciated and pale, rose 
before my terrified soul. I debated as to | 
what I wastodo. My first impulse was 
to fly from this starvation; but my curi- 
osity stopped me. It would be interest- 
ing to see the results of this unheard-of | 
cure. 1 felt I must be strong-minded | 
and give it a fair chance. 

This resolution once taken, I under- | 
went like a lamb all that I was ordered | 
todo. I must confess I was sometimes | 
highly amused when I compared my | 
London existence with my present life, | 
and the extraordinary situations it in- | 
volved. Can you picture to yourself a | 
fashionable barrister in the undignified | 
position of a wet-pack? I was grateful | 
that my friends were not there to see the 
spectacle. I will confess the worst: I 
walked barefooted, and I even liked it. 
My diet became in time equally rigorous. 
Milk, brown bread, and fruit for break- 
fast; potatoes, vegetables, milk-pudding, 
and fruit for dinner; milk, bread, and 
fruit for supper. That was all. 

Time wore on, and I remembered one 
day that I had already been for a whole 
week at Waldesheim, and that my first 
resolve had been not to stay longer. 
However, I did not feel inclined to go 








just yet. I felt better than I had done 


to the place, to the natural means, and 
my food, which, seasoned with a healthy 
appetite, seemed delicious. I thought it 
wise to give the Waldesheim system a 
longer chance. So I remained. Time 
went quickly. The days seemed to fly. 
The cure and open-air exercise kept the 
patients busy the whole day long. Be- 
sides, the social life of the establishment 
was very pleasant. Excursions into the 
woods were planned and pleasantly exe- 
cuted; in the evenings we had singing 
and music, sometimes dancing. Diissel- 
dorf is within walking distance, and the 
Great Industrial Exhibition and the 
exhibitions of paintings in the town 
amused us on the rainy afternoons. 

I began to love the place and its sim- 
ple ways. Out of a weak, weary, dys- 
peptic, gouty man, I was fast growing 
into a strong, healthy one, full of spirits 
and energy. By degrees I also felt a 
mental regeneration. I saw before me 
most palpably demonstrated the fallacy 
of the argument that meat and alcohol 
give strength. I had /fe/¢ the virtue of a 
simple vegetarian diet. A few days be- 


| fore me, a German lieutenant had come 


to Waldesheim so crippled by rheuma- 
tism that he could not take a step; he 
had to be carried about. He was now, 
after five weeks’ stay, able to walk alone. 
I should hardly have believed such a cure 
possible, had I not seen it with my own 
eyes. This man, since the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, had tried one great medical 
authority after another. No one had 
helped him; he had-only grown worse ; 
and now he was on the high-road to 
recovery. I have heard since then that 
he is now quite restored to health. 

Five weeks had elapsed since I had 
come to the Xuranstalt, when I received 
a telegram from an old friend, “ Join me 
at Cologne, Hotel du Nord,” etc. I 
went, as Cologne is reached in an hour’s 


time from Disseldorf. My friend was- 


more than astonished. He could hardly 
believe it was myself when I shook 
hands with him, I looked so much 


| stronger and younger. Jack was going 
for many years. I had become attached ! 


to make the Rhine tour, and to take his 
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sister, Mrs. L., a young widow, to Schwal- 
bach, to drink the waters, as she was 
weak and ailing. 

So we agreed to take one of the large 
Rhine steamers the following morning at 
nine o’clock, and go down as far as Elt- 
ville, the station for Schwalbach. The 
weather was glorious. We glided up the 
majestic river,and admired the Drachen- 
fels, Rolandseck, the Loreley, and all the 
other lovely and poetic places that adorn 
the banks of the Rhine. I had often seen 
these sights before, but I had never 
enjoyed them as I did now. I began to 
feel the truth of the assertion, “ Health 
is the true key to happiness.” Never 
had nature seemed so beautiful to me; 
never had I taken such interest in the 
scene around me. Who has not at least 
once witnessed the life on these Rhine 
steamers? Tourists of all nationalities 
enliven the deck in ever-varying groups ; 
so we beguiled the time by looking on 
and by pleasant conversation. My friends 
wanted to know at which spring of health 
and youth I had been drinking. I grati- 
fied their curiosity, and gave them a true 
picture of my Waldesheim experience. I 
told them that water, exercise, and vege- 





tarian diet had made me a new man. 
My enthusiasm was infectious. The | 
curiosity of my friends was raised, and 
they determined to go and see my vege- 
tarian Eldorado. I persuaded -Mrs. L. to 
give up her intended Schwalbach cure, 
and try the natural one. 

We traveled on as far as Mayence; | 
and then we returned, enjoying all the 
lovely sights thoroughly ; forthe weather 
favored us. At each place of interest, ' 


we left the boat and stayed there fora 
day or two. We rambled all over the 
country, my friends riding, I walking. I 
remained true to the Waldesheim princi- 
ples. My daily fare was fruit, milk, and 
bread, to the never-ending wonder and 
amazement of waiters and travelers. I 
should have been very sensitive to that 
a year ago—I bore it now with perfect 
equanimity. 

After a fortnight’s absence, I returned 
to Waldesheim, accompanied by my 
friends. They soon fell into the ways of 
the place; and it was not long before 
they felt the same wonderful benefit from 
the treatment as I had done. We en- 
joyed the lovely woods, the splendid 
country, and our simple life, until the 
autumn tints reminded us that work had 
to begin again. We were sorry to part 
from our dear Waldesheim—Mrs. L. and 
I especially, as the place had now more 
than ordinary associations of happiness 
for us. 

I returned to London, determined to 
remain true to the new ideas I had 
gathered—namely, that simple diet is the 
best healer that Nature has given us. 
My friends shake their heads in disap- 
proval and prophesy speedy ruin to my 
constitution. I bear that wonderfully 
well, as I feel my physical and moral 
strength growing daily. One sweet face, 
however, always smiles approbation on 
me. Mrs. L. has become my wife. We 


| live in Hampstead. “ Waldesheim” is 


the name of our new abode. We called 

it so in gratitude to the place where we 

found health, happiness, and—each other. 
CHAMBERS. 
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EVILS CONNECTED WITH HIGHER EDUCATION. 


8 eee press of the country have from | 
time to time taken occasion to dis- 
cuss the merits and general utility of our | 
higher educational system, and also the 
evils that result from it. I have been 
greatly interested in these discussions, 
for it has been my lot, for the past five 
years, to be a student among students, 


and feel, as well as view, the things dis- 
cussed by the various writers. I have 
not stood afar off and philosophized on 
the evils which exist, but with classmates 
have shared the bad and the good. 
Among the great evils found are the 
ruined health and injured intellect of 
students. These are supposed to result 
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from what is generally termed the “ cram- 
ming system,” or the crowding of too 
much work into too short a space of 
time. This evil is found in nearly all 
schools, and the preservation in their full- 
ness of the physical and intellectual pow- 
ers of pupils when at school demands the 
immediate attention of the people. A 
few newspaper articles will not end in re- 
form, but there must be a full investiga- 
tion as to the causes and the finding of 
a remedy, the rousing of the people and 
an invincible determination formed that 
the evil must he stopped. But what is 
one of the real causes of the many enfee- 
bled bodies and impaired minds? Is it 
the mental effort, or is it excztement that 
destroys? Is it the over-exertion of the 
purely mental powers, or is it violent 
emotions that bring the evil? I venture 
the opinion that if their mental work 
could be conducted without violent ex- 
citement, the number whose health would 
be injured would be reduced to a min- 
imum. In other words, it is emotion and 
not pure mental effort that injures. A 
dispatch announcing the death of a par- 
ent or brother would destroy all desire 
for food, no matter how hungry one may 
be ; but to solve a problem in algebra or 
geometry will produce no such result. 
To show this point more fully I shall 
illustrate by observed facts. When the 
writer first went away to school, his de- 
sire was to enter the second year of the 
course ; and, to do this, it was necessary 
to pass an examination in all the studies 
of the first year. I have accomplished 
four times as much work in an equal time 
as was necessary to pass those examina- 
tions, and no unpleasant effects were felt ; 
but in this case one whole year’s work 
depended upon the success or failure of 
the effort, and the result, owing to my 
excitement, was that I was completely 
prostrated and did not fully recover for a 
month, while the effects from that loss of 
time were felt during the whole year. 
This incident convinced me that failure 
is better than ruined health; and, after 
ail, it was knowledge and discipline, and 
not simply high per cents, that were to 





be desired. That winter my room-mate 
kept himself in a constant state of ex- 
citement over his studies. Even when 
he would undertake some sort of « game 
for rest and recreation, he was continu- 
ally fretting about his lessons. The nerv- 
ous energy that should have been em- 
ployed in promoting digestion that the 
system might not suffer from lack of 
nourishment, was spent in anxiety over a 
possible failure, and before half the year 
was out he had to return home to recu- 
perate from a spell of sickness, and sev- 
eral weeks were lost. I have mingled 
with many hundred students during the 
years at school, and I can say that the 
cool-headed generally have good health, 
no matter how much they do, while those 
of the emotional type, who are ever fret- 
ting about their recitations and examina- 
tions, are almost sure to sicken, or, at 
least, to have their health impaired. It 
was the most emotional of my classmates 
who horrified us by blowing his brains 
out, not the quiet, self-possessed Mr. B., 
though the latter did as much mental 
work as the former. 

Three different times I have passed 
through the ordeal of graduating exam- 
inations for as many different courses, 
and, as the time approached, the emo- 
tional students would wilt like mown 
grass in the June sun, while those who 
were self-possessed would go through 
with health unaffected. To make a direct 
attack upon the present system of class 
examinations is something I do not feel 
fully prepared to undertake, for, if the 
educators of the country considered me 
worth noticing, they would give me any- 
thing but a pleasing consideration ; but 
I can not resist the conclusion that these 
examinations are the cause of three- 
fourths of the trouble. I think I can say 
positively an examination does not add 
one particle to the teacher’s knowledge 
of his pupil’s ability, for the class-room 
recitation shows this far more accurately 
than any examination can. I have seen 
students so excited while undergoing 
what seemed to them a crucial test of 
capacity, that they would make the wild- 
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est statements concerning topics upon 
which they were perfectly familiar; I have 
seen emotiohal students stand and wring 
their hands over simple problems that 
the veriest dolt in the class could easily 
solve when not excited. On the other 
hand, I have seen inferior students stand 
“head and shoulders” above their su- 
periors during an examination, for the 
simple reason that they were not ag- 
itated. e 

If it is excitement rather than hard 
study that produces bad effects, let us 
not talk of the evils of the “cramming 
system,” but send our shot at the real 
enemy. Let teachers find out what emo- 
tions injure the health and what are ben- 
eficial; what can be used as aids and 
what must be avoided, and then by tak- 
ing advantage of the knowledge gained, 
these injurious results may be greatly 
diminished. 

Another, and, if possible, greater evil 
connected with our system of higher ed- 
ucation is the immoral character of very 
many of the students who attend. A 
bad apple placed in a barrel of good ones 
will eventually spoil the whole, and this 
is true, to a great extent, of bad class- 
mates; and when evil is in the ascen- 
dency the chances of all those who are 
good remaining so are small. People 
will point to Garfield and tell us that he 
is a college graduate, but fail to tell that 
he was in college only two years, and not 
six, eight, or ten years; that he was 
twenty-three years of age when he en- 
tered, and so had attained to that matu- 
rity of judgment which can choose be- 
tween good and evil; and, furthermore, 
he was there to learn, not to spend his 
time foolishly. Garfield was among the 
wicked, but not of them. A man in a 
rubber suit can go into the water without 
getting wet, and Mr. Garfield’s earnest 
purpose was like a coat of mail. 

The great value of a college education 
consists in the mental discipline which 
the higher studics give. Very little of 
the knowledge obtained at school is ever 
put to any practical use. The mental 
power evolved is what is really sought 





and valued. But, after all, Garfield with 
his scholarship went no higher nor ex- 
hibited greater intellect than did Lin- 
coln. Both are enshrined in the hearts 
of the American people. It is true that 
the proportion of graduates who rise to 
eminence is greater than that of the 
common people who do not take a col- 
lege course. Of our eminent men, nearly 
half have had something of a highet edu- 
cation, yet scarcely one in a thousand of 
the people of this country are graduates. 
But this is readily explained, for all who 
have lofty aspirations desire to get an 
education if possible. All who desire to 
excel will secure every possible help to 
assist them. A college education will 
assist, and: if it is possible it will be se- 
cured. 

People are beginning to think for 
themselves and ask if it is not possible 
to secure the same benefits some other 
way and at the same time escape the 
evils that cluster round a collegiate edu- 
cation. Cities are trying to solve the 
problem, so that young men and women 
may pursue the higher branches and yet 
be under home influences, but the evil 
discussed in the first part of this article 
appears to receive little practical atten- 
tion. 

As a general thing Americans are very 
radical, but in educational matters they 
have been conservative, not as a deliber- 
ately chosen course, but because they have 
been too busy trying to hew out homes 
and fortunes in the wilderness to stop to 
think about newer and better systems of 
education, and so follow in the footsteps 
of their ancestors without asking if there 
are easier paths. This can not last. Re- 
forms are bound to come. Just what the 
reforms will be can not be foreseen. 
There were many steps from the old 
sickle before the self-binder was reached, 
but at last it was attained. If a patient 
endeavor is made to find out all the eviis 
of our educational system, and their rem- 
edies applied, I believe the practical edu- 
cators of America will see to it that they 
are so applied that only good will result. 

LOREN E. CHURCHILL, 
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THE 


Taere is a skin without and a skin within, 
A covering skin and a lining skin ; 

But the skin within is the skin without 
Doubled inwards, and carried throughout. 


The palate, the nostrils, the windpipe, the 
throat, 

Are all of them lined with this inner coat ; 

Which through every part is made to extend— 

Lungs, liver, and bowels from end to end. 


The outside skin is a marvelous plan 

For exuding the dregs of the flesh of man ; 
While the inner extracts from the food and air 
What is needed the waste in his flesh to repair. 


While it goes well with the outside skin, 
You may feel pretty sure all’s right within ; 
For if anything puts the inner skin out 

Of order, it troubles the skin without. 


The doctor, you know, examines your tongue 
To see if your stomach or bowels are wrong ; 
If he feels that your hand is hot and dry, 

He is able to tell you the reason why. 


Too much brandy, whisky, or gin 
Is apt to disorder the skin within ; 
While, if dirty or dry, the skin without 
Refuses to let the sweat come out. 


Good people, all! have a care of your skin, 
Both that without and that within ; 

To the first you’ll give plenty of water and soap, 
To the last little else besides water, we'll hope. 


SKIN. 


But always be very particular where 

You get your water, your food, an@ your air ; 
For if these be tainted or rendered impure 

It will have its effect on your blood—be sure. 


The food which for you will ever be best 

Is that you like most, and can soonest digest ; 
All unripe fruit and decaying flesh 

Beware of; and fish that is not very fresh. 


Your water, transparent and pure as you think it, 
Had better be filter’d and boiled ere you drink it, 
Unless you know surely that nothing unsound 
Can have gt to it, over or under the ground. 


But of all things the most I would have you be- 
ware 

Of breathing the poison of ONCE-BREATHED air ; 

When in bed, whether out or at home you may 
be, 

Always open your window, and let it go free. 


With clothing and exercise keep yourself warm, 

And change your clothes quickly if drenched in 
a storm ; 

For a cold caught by chilling the outside skin 

Flies at once to the delicate lining within. 


All of you who thus kindly take care of your 
skin, 

And attend to its wants without and within, 

Need never of cholera feel any fears, 

And your skin may last you one hundred years. 


SIR ALFRED POWER. 








A BATH-TUB FOR: - THE FARM-HOUSE. 


LADY writes to the Ohio Farmer how 
this healthful adjuvant was secured 
for her household. Our farmer friends who 
do not possess the convenience will see that 
by following her suggestion they can have 
it at little cost. She says: 
“ We have one in our house, and we have 
a bath-room too. How many farmers can 
say the same? Not one in a hundred, not 
one in a thousand, perhaps. I don’t know 
of another farm-house in all this county 
that has a bath-tub. Yet every man and 
woman knows that frequent bathing is nec- 
essary to good health. Our family bathe 
three to four times a week in warm weather, 
and once a week in cold weather. My 
neighbor’s wife told me the other day that 
not one of her family had washed ‘all over’ 
for a,month. They had no bath-tub, and 


better than none, but can not half-way 
come up to a good splash in a genuine 
bath-tub. 

“We got our bath-tub—the zinc part— 
in town, and had a carpenter put it into a 
small bedroom, which we henceforth dubbed 
‘the bath-room,’ and used it for this pur- 
pose only, except to hang clothes in, It 
has a pipe leading outside into a large hole 
or cesspool. Of course we have to carry 
water to fill the tub, as we have no pipes to 
carry water through the house, as in the 
city. But our stove has a large heating res- 
ervoir, which holds enough warm water 
to bathe the whole family. We intend to 
run a pipe from the cistern into the bath- 
room, and have a pump that will pump 
water directly into the tub. Our bath-room 
as arranged only cost us ten dollars, and it 


had to use a wash-tub, or simply take a | is worth one hundred dollars a year in health 
towel or sponge-bath. A sponge-bath is! and comfort.” 
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KITCHEN LEAFLETS. 


ROM time to time I have contributed 
a recipe or two from my own dietary 
to the columns of the PHRENOLOGICAL, 
and now am invited to furnish an install- 
ment of them monthly. I venture upon 
the task with diffidence, yet with the as- 
surance that the housekeeper who will 
make a fair trial of the recipes which 
may appear in this department will suc- 
ceed in producing articles for her table 
which will be found both palatable and 
wholesome. The aim which should be 
kept in view, that the principles taught 
in this department of the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL shall not be forgotten, 
is to prescribe articles of food which 
shall be remarkable chiefly for their nu- 
tritive value, and for the facility of their 
preparation. The reader, therefore, must 
not look for complex or fanciful dishes 
here, but such forms of food mainly as 
will meet the demands of nature for ma- 
terials—carbon, nitrogen, lime, phospho- 
rus, etc.—to repair the wear and waste of 
tissues. 

One of my friends lately asked me to 
write a cookery book, and on my reply- 
ing that the market was already well 
stocked with a great variety of such lit- 
erature, she said: “ Oh, I know that, but 
I am quite tired with the recipes we 
usually find in them; they are so indefi- 
nite, so wanting in precise information. 
We want something that is trustworthy; 
something made up of recipes and direc- 
tions that are practical and comparatively 
simple, and taken from the writer’s own ex- 
perience.” This, indeed, is the sort of cook- 
ery book the wife who from choice or ne- 
cessity looks after the affairs of her kig¢ch- 
en requires. I know what it is to be vexed 
by the vagueness of a direction to pre- 
pare a certain dish, feeling that to under- 
take it would be scarcely more than ex- 
perimenting with materials which should 
not be destroyed, however inexpensive 
they may be. Hence, I shall endeavor to 
be specific and clear in what I write, and 
should any reader fail after a fair trial to 
produce any dish for which I have given 





the rule, I should be glad to hear from 
her. Suggestions, indeed, from house- 
keepers and practical cooks will always 
be gratefully considered. 

As we are now in the midst of the cold 
season, it is appropriate that our food 
should contain an abundance of heating 
substances, hence I have arranged the 
following preparations of Indian corn- 
meal as well suited to the winter dietary. 


INDIAN CORN BREAD.—One quart of 
sour milk; one teaspoonful of bicarbonate of 
soda, dissolved in a little warm water and 
stirred in the milk ; two eggs ; two tablespoon- 
fuls of granulated sugar. 

Stir into the milk sifted corn-meal, of average 
fineness, until the mixture is about as thick as 
for griddle-cakes (about a pint of corn-meal will 
be found sufficient in tnis case). Then pour the 
batter into tin biscuit pans, which have been 
greased with a little good olive oil or sweet butter, 
and bake in a quick oven for forty minutes. Have 
the mixture in the pan about an inch thick. In 
baking it will rise to double this thickness. 
Corn bread can be made in the same way by 
substituting butter-milk for sour milk, and 
adding two tablespoonfuls.of butter. 


INDIAN PUDDING.—One quart of milk ; 
one large cup of sifted yellow corn-meal ; one 
large cup of sugar; eight medium-sized sour 
apples; (or half-cup of sugar; eight medium- 
sized sweet apples). 

Put two-thirds of the milk on the stove to boil. 
Grease an earthen pudding dish well, one that 
will hold about two quarts. Put the meal into 
it, then add the sugar and salt, mix thoroughly. 
Peel and core the apples, chop them fine with a 
chopping-knife. When the milk has boiled pour 
it over the meal and sugar,and mix these together 
well. Now stir in the apples, and lastly add the 
remainder of the milk cold. Mix all the com- 
ponents thoroughly, and bake in a quick oven 
for one hour and a half. 


CORN-MEAL MusH.—Have the water 
boiling and the meal ready. The quantity of 
meal required to make the mush of the right 
consistency can only be judged by experience, as 
some grades absorb more water than others. For 
a family of five persons a pint would probably be 
sufficient. Sift the meal into the boiling water 
with the left hand while stirring the water with 
a spoon or pudding stick with the right, untii 
meal enough isin. If the meal is fine the mix- 
ture should be made as thick as wanted when 
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done. If coarse, it may be made thinner, and 
will require longer cooking. Cover closely, and 
set the pot where it will simmer or cook very 
slowly—for two hours at least ; longer would im- 
prove it. Serve warm. What is not eaten can 
be sliced when cold, and browned on a griddle 
slightly oiled for a breakfast dish. 


CoTTAGE PUMPKIN OR SQUASH PIE.— 
One quart of miJk; two Boston crackers (or five 
milk crackers), rolled fine; four tea-cups of 
strained pumpkin or squash ; one cup of sugar ; 
one teaspoonful of salt; two teaspoonfuls of 
cinnamon. 

Put the milk on the stove to boil. When 
boiled, stir in the pulverized crackers, mixing 
well. Stir pumpkin, sugar, salt, and cinna- 
mon together, add the boiled milk and crack- 
ers, and then mix all thoroughly. This will 
make two medium-sized pies. Grease both 
the pie-dishes well, and sift corn-ineal on them 
to about the thickness of one-quarter of an 
inch, taking a blunt knife or the fingers to 
spread it evenly. Now put the mixture in care- 
fully with a large spoon, so the meal will not be 





disturbed. If the pans are not full enough adda 
very little milk. Bake in a quick oven one hour. 
Do not lave the oven hot enough to brown them 
much. 


INDIAN CORN GEMS.—Two cups of 
corn-meal ; one pint of sweet milk ; two eggs ; 
two teaspoonfuls of Royal baking powder; one 
tablespoonful of eugar; one tablespoonful of 
butter. 

Beat up the eggs thoroughly, then add the 
milk, sugar, and butter, stirring all together. 
Now mix the baking powder with the meal, and 
sift these into the mixture last. Bake in hot 
gem pans (the cast-iron forms are best) in a 
well-heated oven for thirty minutes. Try them 
with a broom whisk to see when they are done. 


OLD-FASHIONED JOHNNY-CAKE.—Pour 
boiling water on as much corn-meal as is needed 
to make a stiff mixture, and let it stand until 
morning, then stir in a beaten egg. Mix well, 
and bake on a hot griddle in oval-shaped 
eakes or in tin rings. This is the way in which 





our grandmother made them. MIRA EATON. 





NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


The Egyptian Idea of Immor- 
TALITY.—The following curious theory of 
life after death, which influenced the ancient 
Egyptians in the construction of their tombs, 
is taken from an illystrated paper on ‘‘ Ori- 
ental and Early Greek Sculpture,” by Mrs. 
Lucy M. Mitchell, in the January Century : 

‘In Egypt, from the very earliest time, 
the tomb was of the greatest significance for 
sculpture. Of temple ruins on the Nile, from 


that hoariest past between the First and | 


Eleventh Dynasties, there is scarcely a trace. 
How vivid the witness borne to the sepul- 
chral art on the plains of Memphis, the capi- 
tal of oldest Egypt! Along the margin of 
the desert stretches the vast Necropolis, with 
a hidden population of statues, sentineled by 
those stupendous royal tombs, the Pyramids. 
Where else have such preparations been made 
for the final rest of the dead as in this great 
campo santo of the ancient empire? 

** Though mingled with much that was naive 
and material, how vivid were the conceptions 
of that ancient people concerning the future 
world! They believed this life but an episode 
in an eternal existence. Death to them was 
the real life, only evil spirits being spoken of 
as dead. The coffin was called the ‘ chest of 
the living.’ But to the ancient Egyptian the 
immortal part, even after death, was in some 


mysterious way dependent for its contented | 


existence upon the preservation of the body ; 
hence the importance of embalming, the care 
taken to keep the body as life-like as possible 


and secure frotn harm during the long period | 


of the soul’s probation. The ‘eternal dwell- 
ings,’ hewn in the solid rock, high above the 


| floods, were in strong contrast to the abodes 
of the living, built within reach of the swell- 

| ing Nile, and of which scarcely a vestige re- 

| mains. 

‘The massive chamber of this tomb where 

| lies the mummy is pictureless, and its en- 





trance is closed by solid masonry. From ita 

shaft leads up, which was at many places 

thirty meters deep, and was filled with a dense 
| mass of earth and stone, making more invio- 
late the mummy's rest. Over the concealed 
| entrance of this shaft there rises that other 
essential part of the tomb, the sacred chapel 
| (mastaba), of equally solid construction. In 
| a dark recess (sord4é), aside from this chapel, 
are found many statues walled up. These are 
usually twenty or more in number, and repre- 
| sent the deceased with great diversity. To 
| what purpose are they here? Singular be- 
| liefs, prevalent among the Egyptians and 

read from the hieroglyphics by Maspcero, fur- 
nish us the key to this problem. 

‘*An immortal second-self, 4a, somewhat 
resem@bling the ‘eidolon’ of the Greeks and 
the shade of the Romans, was believed to 
spring into being with every mortal, grow 
with his growth, and accompany him after 
death. So close was the relationship of this 
strange double 4a to man’s proper being, that 
| it was of the greatest importance to provide 
it with a material and imperishable body 
which it should occupy after death, sharing 
with the mummy the security of the eternal 
dwelling.’ It was believed that the shade 4a 
, could come out of this statue and perambu- 
| late among men in true ghostly fashion, re- 
| turning to it at will, This stony body for the 
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dead man’s 4a was naturally made in his ex- 
act likeness, and also bore an_ inscription 
stating his name and qualities. But a single 
statue might perish, and future happiness be 
thus forfeited. Hence that most unique feat- 
ure of Egyptian statuary, the multiplication 
of the portraits of the deceased in his tomb.” 


Exhaustion of Soil.—The following, 
from the pen of Dr. J. R. Lawes, a corre- 
spondent of the London Al yricultural Gazette, 
is worthy of the attention of farmers in this 
country : 


‘Tt is now exactly forty years since we be- 
gan to exhaust a portion of one of my fields 
by continuous unmanured wheat crops. It 
may be interesting to show the evidence we 
are in a position to bring forward upon the 
subject of exhaustion as regards the soil at 
Rothamstead. It would appear probable that 
the annual decline due to exhaustion may 
amount from one-quarter to one-third of a 
bushel of wheat per annum. If we take the 
smaller quantity and add to it the ordinary 
proportion of straw, the result would be 
equivalent to about forty pounds of produce; 
and there is but little doubt the bulk of the 
organic matter of the crop is obtained from 
the atmosphere the amount of matter annual- 
ly taken from the soil by these forty pounds 
of produce (including the nitrogen it con- 
tained) would be between two and three 
pounds. The evidence derived from other 
experiments in the same field proves that the 
decline in produce is due to an absence of 
nitrogen as also that minerals are in excess, 
but the actual amounts of nitrogen that these 
forty pounds of produce would have contained 
would be less than one-half pound in weight! 
It will, I am afraid, appear to your agricult- 
ural readers something like an absurdity to 
suppose that one-half pound, more or less, of 
any substance upon an acre of ground could 
have an appreciable influence upon acrop. I 
may observe, however, that this annual de- 
cline of forty pounds of produce, small as it 
appears to be, amounts in forty years to ten 
bushels per acre. 

‘Analyses of the soil made at different 
times show that the nitrogen is declining, 
and as the free use of the minerals in ah ad- 
joining experiment doves not prevent the de- 
cline of the crop, we can come to no other 
conclusion than that the gradual decline in 
the produce is due to the diminishing amount 
of nitrogen in the soil. As far as the wheat 
crop is concerned it would appear that the 
total amount of produce to be obtained from 
any soil must depend. very much upon the 
stores of nitrogen already in the land. It is 
true that the soil obtains a certain amount of 
ammonia from the rain-fall, and it proba- 
bly condenses more or less from the atmos- 
phere; but, on the other hand, drainage car- 
ries away every year more or less nitrogen 
in the atmosphere supply, whatever it may 
amount to, docs not suffice to prevent a de- 
cline of the crop; it is, therefore, evident 
that the source from which the forty crops 





obtained their supply must have been the 
stores of nitrogen already existing in the soil 
when the experiment commenced.” 


Tin in Maine.—One of the most im- 
portant developments in American mining 
interests has taken place in the State of 
Maine. The country has no lack of mines of 
gold, silver, copper, lead; but as regards tin 
the case is very different. For that valuable 
metal we are obliged to go abroad, chiefly to 
England ; and so long as that country con- 
trols the market for tin there is little hope of 
our wresting from her the larger traffic in 
tin-plate. The development of tin mining at 
home to a degree sufficient to secure the 
practical independence of our vast industries 
employing tin and tinned iron would be worth 
much more to the country, indirectly if not 
directly, than any mine of gold or silver. Ac- 
cordingly it may be safely said that the an- 
nouncement of the discovery of promising 
deposits of tin ore in Maine is likely to awaken 
a heartier interest throughout the country 
than any other mining reports. 

Indications of tin were discovered in Maine 
some ten years ago, but then it was the pop- 
ular belief that Maine was not, nor ever could 
be, a mining State. Recent explorations in 
the town of Winslow, on the Kennebec, a few 
miles above the State capital, have discovered 
half a dozen metallic veins of rich tin ore, in 
a rock formation precisely like those in which 
tin is found in Cornwal!, Germany, and New 
South Wales. As described by Prof. C. H. 
Hitchcock, the rock’ which encloses the tin 
ores of Winslow is a mica schist or killas, as- 
sociated with somewhat calcareous layers, 
and adjacent to a hard quartzite band, called 
an elvan by miners. Thirty feet width of 
vertical sheets of killas shows twelve granite 
veins from half of one inch to three inches 
width, crossed, occasionally, by stragglers. 
These veins are full of crystals of tin ore 
(cassiterite) with the associated minerals: 
fluorspar, margarite, mispickel, beryl, lepi- 
dolite, etc. The mineral, geological, and 
physical feature’ of the Winslow mine are, 
Prof. Hitchcock adds, ‘‘ identical with those 
common to the stanniferous districts of Eu- 
rope,” and “the ore seems to be sufficiently 
abundant to remunerate quite extensive out- 
lays for mining operations.” 


Will Fruit Pay ?—A farmer turns up 
his nose at ‘‘ fruit growing,” and says: ‘‘ It’s 
small business,” and ‘‘hard on horses and 
wagons.” Let us see about this ‘‘ small busi- 
ness.” He employs on an average through 
the entire year one unmarried man and one 
girl, thus giving means for support to two 
persons, besides his own family. We em- 
ploy on an average 12 men, heads of fami- 
lies, and as many more single men and 
women, for almost eight months; in fact, the 
average number that we give employment 
to, including pickers, from April 1st to De- 
cember Ist, is 35 to 40 persons, thus giving 
means for support to at least 75 or 100 per 
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sons, besides our own family. He pays to 
help, say $400 per year. We pay at least 
$6,000 per year. He sells from his farm, say 
$1,500 to $1,800 yearly, gross, We $15,000 
to $18,000 (which includes our plant trade). 
He plows, harrows, sows, reaps, draws into 
the barn, threshes, cleans, and draws to the 
market the product of an acre, say an average 
of fifteen bushels of wheat, for which he ob- 
tains gross, say $20. We plow, harvest, 
plant, cultivate, hoe, gather, and market 
from an acre an average of fifty bushels of 
fruit, for which we obtain gross, say $150, 
saying nothing of the plants sold from the 
same. He and his help work from 7 A.M. to 
6P.M. He tugs, lifts, and sweats. We don’t. 
‘** Small business,” isn’t it, reader ?—Fruit Re- 
corder. 


MODERN ENTERPRISE. 


Our butter’s made of grease and fat 
(It is a trick of trade) ; 

The peanut gives us olive oil, 
From rags is sugar made. 


To color red the strawberry cream 
They put in cochineal ; 

In terra alba or white earth 
Confectioners now deal. 


Champagne’s distilled from kerosene, 
And brandy’s germ is mazy ; 

A use is found for everything, 
E’en the neglected daisy. 


Mrs. Shelton, of Santa Clara County, 
was the first to introduce bees into California, 
bringing two hives in 1853. The swarms of 
bees that now fly about the Pacific Coast are 
said to be the product of these two hives. 
She sold one of them for $150. 


Electric Light Good for the, 
Eyes.—According to a writer in the Scientific 
American, when electric light first began to 
be used in our shops, factories, and places 
of amusement, it was confidently asserted 
by its opponents that so dazzling a light 
must be injurious to the eye. It appears, 
however, from the experiments recently 
made by Professor Cohn, of Breslau, whose 
name is so familiar in connection with the 
investigation of color-blindness and other 
optical defects, that our eyes will be benefit- 
ed rather than hurt by the new method of 
lighting, and it is obvious that with incandes- 
cent electric lighting the advantages will be 
still more marked. While testing the influ- 
ence of electric light on visual perception 
and the sense of color, Dr. Cohn proved, he 
thinks, that letters, spots, and colors were 
perceived at a much greater distance under 
electric illumination than by gas-light, or 
even daylight. Compared with daylight, the 
electric light increased the sensation of yel- 
low sixtyfold, red sixfold, and green and 
blue about twofold: Eyes that in daylight 





or gas-light could perceive and distinguish 


colors only with difficulty, were much aided 
by the electric light, and the visua! percep- 
tion was much strengthened. In all cases of 
distant signaling, Dr. Cohn believes that the 
electric light will prove exceedingly and es- 
pecially useful. 


One Million Lines to the Inch.— 
Mr. G. Fasoldt says, in a letter to the Ameri- 
can Fournal of Microscopy: 

‘*T have ruled plates up to 1,000,000 lines 
to the inch, one of which was purchased by 
the United States Government at Washing- 
ton. These plates show lines truly and fair- 
ly ruled, as far as lenses are able to resolve, 
and above this point the spectral appearance 
of the bands in regular succeeding colors 
(when examined as an opaque object) shows, 
beyond doubt, that each band contains fairly 
ruled lines up to the 1,000,000 band.” 


Raising Sweet Potatoes in New 
ENGLAND.—There is a great difference of 
opinion among farmers in New England rel- 
ative to the practicability of raising sweet 
potatoes in this latitude. Batatas, or sweet 
potato, is a native of the East Indies, and 
has been cultivated with success in the Caro- 
linas, and to some extent as far north as New 
Jersey. Various experiments have been made 
by the farmers of the Connecticut valley to 
raise them, and success will, we think, result 
from their efforts. The most successful ex- 
periment in raising sweet potatoes in this 
latitude, has been made by Charles G. Lord, 
of Westfield, Mass. He commenced raising 
them some six years ago, and for the past two 
sedsons they have produced more bountifully 
than the common Irish potato. In winter he 
keeps them in dry sand in his cellar, and has 
no difficulty in preserving them through the 
winter to use on the table, or to propagate 
tubers for spring planting. And the flavor of 
his potatoes is just as good as those raised in 
Delaware. 

It is in accordance with the laws of propa- 
gation, that these potatoes, though natives of 
the East Indies, will, in time, Decome accli- 
mated to this latitude, and although they 
may differ somewhat from the original stock, 
they can be raised successfully and with 
profit. Believing in this theory of acclima- 
tion, we obtained some tubers of Mr. Lord 
last spring, and planted them in a dry light 
soil, using hen manure and wood-ashes for a 
fertilizer, and the result was a fair crop, of 
fine quality. 

There is a large tract of plain land in the 
valley of the Connecticut River which is now 
of but little value, that might be utilized by 
the cultivation of sweet potatoes. The same 
is probably true of large tracts of land on 
Long Island, which, with proper cultivation, 
might produce a sufficient quantity of this 
favorite edible to supply the wants of the in- 
habitants of New York and Brooklyn. 

P. L, BUELL. 
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WHO IS TO BLAME? 
NE sunny afternoon in November 
last, we visited a neighboring city, 
and walked through a quarter which we 
had not seen for several years, and of 
which we had kept very pleasant recol- 
lections. We had known it in our boy- 
hood, and in our early manhood as a 
bright, semi-rural neighborhood, where 
gentlemen of wealth or liberal incomes 
lived; their commodious mansions and 
neatly-kept grounds being set in large 
Squares, fitly surrounded by broad streets. 
It was a quiet neighborhood, yet central 
and convenient of access, and its shady 
park-like character made it very attract- 
ive as a place for afternoon or evening 

promenade in pleasant weather. 

But how changed we found it last No- 
vember! how sadly changed! Who has 
seen a well-trained wistaria in full leaf 
and flower on a trim trellis, and later 
seen the same vine leafless and scraggy, 
clinging to the decayed and broken rem- 
nant of its once erect and graceful sup- 
port, can imagine the transformation 
which that once beautiful and orderly 
quarter had undergone. The same man- 
sions were there, but the most of them 
bore the too conspicuous evidences of 














complete neglect in the weather-worn 
sides, broken blinds, shattered window- 
panes, decaying piazzas, and falling chim- 
neys. A few inferior buildings of recent 
construction had been added to the num- 
ber, but otherwise the old courtyards and 
grounds were there in a state of desola- 
tion corresponding with the houses. 
Gateless, zig-zag, shattered fences sur- 
rounded them, and children of various 
ages were careering in noisy glee over 


NEW YORK . — bare and hardened remnant of what 


was once velvety lawn. 

Ruin and decay reign where all should 
be fresh, vigorous, and beautiful. There is 
not a house in that whole neighborhood 
over forty years old, and the situation is 
of that elevated commanding character 
which would naturally invite men with 
means to build permanent homes there. 
But now it is evident that very few, if 
any, such men dwell there; they who 
could dispose of their property have 
doubtless done so and removed to other 
communities, glad to escape from social 
and political influences which had be- 
come intolerable. 

What is the cause of this decay? do 
you ask, reader? The question is only too 
ready. Bad government. Fifteen years 
ago that neighboring city, like many an- 
other within a hundred miles of our desk, 
was in a high-tide of prosperity. Its 
numerous factories were running day and 
night, its merchants were busy, its engi- 
neers and buiiders and carpenters were 
erecting blocks of dwelling-houses, and 
its capitalists were investing their sur- 
plus in land which must, as they believed, 
greatly increase in value. The impression 
prevailed that the seeming prosperity of 
that day would continue. The great civil 
war had closed, and a new and glorious 
era of activity and growth had opened. 
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So people thought. There were a few 
who remembered that the war had been 
prosecuted only at great sacrifice and 
cost; that a debt of more than two 
thousand millions had been contracted 
by the central Government, and that 
nearly every loyal city and town had as- 
sumed a burden of debt, in addition to 
old obligations, and that to pay even the 
interest on this increased debt would 
prove irksome and severe to tax-payers. 
They remembered, also, that. with the 
cessation of the Government’s great de- 
mand for army supplies and war material, 
a reaction would ensue, and hundreds 
of industries would be compelled to sus- 
pend, thus throwing thousands out of 
employment. These few prudent ones 
knew that the high prices paid for labor, 
for the necessaries and luxuries of life, 
were the natural resultants of the broad 
distribution of the money borrowed 
by the central and local Governments 
for war purposes, and that, when that 
distribution was stopped and measures 
taken to restore the public finances toa 
condition consistent with economy and 
security, there would be an inevitable 
shrinkage in values, especially of every- 
thing non-essential to health and com- 
fort. 

The few are prudent and cautious in 
the use of money; the many disposed to 
more or less freedom and prodigality. 
Hence it was that extravagance and 
wastefulness in private and in public life 
characterized that day of abundant money 
and abundant work. Perhaps the re- 
action of the public mind had something 
to do with the general lack of economy. 
When relieved from the suspense of an 
anxious and sorrowful period, it is quite 
natural that the mind should rebound as 
it were, and sentiments long pent up 





burst forth whose influence is just the 
reverse of the feelings which had before 
held sway over the conduct. Hence it 
may be that the enforced frugality and 
circumspection of four years gave way to 
the freedom and liberality of ’65, ’66, and 
67. 

Now we are of opinion that this lax 
spirit of economy was reflected upon 
municipal governments in such a manner 
that some of them set on foot large 
schemes of public improvement, with 
little practical regard to their cost and 
ultimate effect; and when the day of 
reckoning came, when affairs began to 
settle down, the eyes of the people were 
suddenly opened to the fact that the 
public treasury was empty and general 
bankruptcy stared them in the face. 
But in some cities deliberate and colossal 
plans were formed by corrupt men who 
had wriggled into the control of their 
government, for enriching themselves by 
wholesale at the expense of the people. 
The flush time of trade activity and abun- 
dant money was favorable to their vil- 
lainous purposes, so they organized 
powerful leagues or “ rings’’ among them- 
selves, and went boldly to work. In one 
city they set on foot a great plan for 
grading and paving the streets; in an- 
other they commenced an immense pub- 
lic edifice, and organized several depart- 
ments or bureaus, apparently to render 
the prosecution of official duty more ex- 
peditious, but really to create new places 
for petty politicians and to strengthen the 
influence of the “ bosses”’ or ring-leaders ; 
in the city to which our remarks have 
special reference, the ring despots con- 
trived a great scheme for the drainage of 
a large section of territory, the details in- 
volving long lines of sewer excavated 
many feet deep in the solid rock, and the 
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grading and paving of many streets little 
frequented and irregular. The work was 
far from complete when the era of finan- 
cial distress came on; but its wicked 
projectors had accumulated a great bur- 
den of bonded debt, and threatening 
municipal bankruptcy compelled public 
attention to its causes, with the natural 
result of arousing a storm of indignation 
which swept the ring out of existence 
and punished severely those of its mem- 
bers who were defiant enough to remain 
within reach of justice. 

But the debt could not be swept away. 
It remains an incubus which financial 
boards and committees have vainly en- 
deavored to reduce or convert into some- 
thing less oppressive. The high valua- 
tion of real estate and high rates of taxa- 
tion which this debt has compelled, are 
the chief causes of the decay we lament 


in that once charming neighborhood... 


The men who were an important acqui- 
sition to the community on account of 
their means, their liberality, and taste 
were vexed and discouraged by the 
severity of the demands made upon in- 
comes which had been in most cases re- 
duced to less than a moiety of what 
they were before the period of contrac- 
tion, and one by one they felt compelled 
to seek a less expensive place of resi- 
dence, thus leaving their beautiful homes 
to be occupied by that large and promis- 
cuous class whose sense of responsibility 
is limited mainly to winning bread, and 
who care little practically for the sur- 
roundings of home, whether or not the 
woodwork is painted and fortified against 
the action of time and weather, the court- 
yard neatly kept and grassy,the fences 
whole, and the streets clean. 

But with well-administered government 
would such a transformation as we have 





depicted taken place? Despite the 
shrinkage in values and financial stringen- 
cy, would prudent rulers have permitted a 
fair section of their city to become a ruin 
and disgrace to thém? The questions 
A thousand 
Only greed, brutality, and 
vice could have brought about the 
change. Only brazen ignorance that is 


are almost preposterous. 
times, no. 


insensitive to remorse and contempt 
could permit what was a delight to the 
citizens to disappear, and filth and dilapi- 
dation to take its place. Oh, it is sad, sad, 
sad to contemplate the havoc of bad gov- 
ernment in so many cities of our still 
youthful land. Surely there are good 
men, wise men, patriotic men in each of 
them. Why do they not rise in the 
might of their integrity and wisdom, and 
reform affairs? Why do they sit in apa- 
thetic contemplation while the wicked, 
armed with a show of authority wrested 
from the ignorant masses through a too 
open ballot-box, insolently drive their 
car of Juggernaut over all that is fair 
and sightly and attractive ? 
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FREE MEDICINE. 

HERE is a movement on foot in New 

York City to arrange a course of 
free lectures on Surgery, Hygiene, and 
Medicine, the aim being to instruct 
people in those methods and practices 
most essential to their safety in cases of 
accidental injury and sudden illness. We 
trust that the liberal sentiment which 
has suggested this undertaking will pre- 
vail to its complete accomplishment. 
There is nothing more needed by the 
people especially of our large cities 
than practical information on sanitary 
matters, and a little learning in this di- 
rection will not prove dangerous, as 
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our “conservative” (we might with pro- 





priety use a less complimentary term) 
medical friends are disposed to insist. 
We have for many years been doing our 
{ the 
PHRENOLOGICAL in the more important 


utmost to instruct the readers of 


principles of hygiene and physiology, 
and we know that hundreds have been 
led from utter darkness into light con- 
cerning what was proper for them in 
food and habit, in preventive and cura- 
tive medicine. Hundreds, yea thousands, 
of our correspondents have acknowledged 
an experience of physical and mental 
benefit from putting into practice advice 
on personal or household matters which 
they have read in our pages. A single 
publication, with fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand readers, who are distributed over 
the globe, can not be expected to do 
much in a population of fifty millions; 
but we think it not presumptuous to 
believe that in some communities our 
magazine has been the means of direct- 
ing public attention to needed sanitary 
reforms, with the result of a marked 
improvement in average health. One 
need not go back many years to find the 
time when the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
was the only periodical in which the 
principles of physiology and hygiene were 
set forth in a plain and popular form. 
To-day there are several Health month- 
lies designed for the unscientific million, 
but they are not potential enough in 
spirit and circulation. Every large city 
should have its free annual course of 
lectures, with practical demonstrations in 
anatomy, and examples of the simple 
and frequent operations of surgery— 
such as recovering the drowned, setting 
ordinary fractures, stopping hemorrhages, 
dressing flesh wounds and burns, besides 
instruction in the care of the sick, proper 
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nursing, diet, habits of exercise, etc. 





Nothing will conduce more to the health- 
fulness of a community than a general 
dissemination of knowledge concerning 
the causes of sickness and disease, causes 
which, for the most part, may be easily 
understood by every householder, and as 
easily removed. 
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GUITEAU. : 

\V E have been asked to give our 

‘opinion of Guiteau, and would say 
in reply that in the September Number 
we published, in connection with a short 
biographical account of the assassin, our 
views on his organization. His disgrace- 
ful conduct in the trial at Washington, 
permitted, if not actually encouraged by 
the court, confirms those views to the let- 
ter, while the statements of the majority 


‘of the witnesses who were summoned to 


testify as experts in mental unsoundness, 
are closely in accord with them. Two or 
three witnesses of this class were of the 
opinion that Guiteau is insane, and said 
that there existed a great inequality be- 
tween the hemispheres of his brain, and 
that there were evidences, of malforma- 
tion. We have not had the opportunity 
to examine his head, but the photographs 
which we have seen do not show any 
greater irregularities of contour than we 
meet with every day in the heads of men 
It is 
rare to find a perfect equality of develop- 


regarded sound in mind and body. 


| ment on both sides of the head; the left 


hemisphere usually predominates in cor- 
respondence with the larger and stronger 
right side of the body, to which it is 
chiefly related by the crossing of the cere- 
bral fibers. 

Guiteau owes his erratic character more 
to the unwise or negligent training of his 
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childhood and the irregular associations 
of his youth and maturity than to any | 
conspicuous defects of original organism. | 
Being naturally restless, impatient, and ex- 
citable, temperamentally he was permitted 
to live in such a way as to increase these 
qualities, until they obtained the mastery 
of his mental action; and his large Self- 
esteem, Caution, Approbativeness, and 
Destructiveness which, under discreet 
guidance, should have aided a really good 
intellect toward making his name re- 
spected and his vocation successful, were 
rendered elements of discord and perver- 
sion to the whole mental organism. 





We suspect that Guiteau was a preco- 





cious boy, and like too many “smart” chil- 
dren to-day, was encouraged in a career of 
flippant superficiality by admiring friends, 
until he had outgrown any effort on their 
weak parts to control him. Asa man, his 
controversy with society lay chiefly in the 
unwillingness of people to let him have 
his own way. He is no moral imbecile, 
as Dr. Spitzka seems to think, but one 
whose moral impressions are in the main 
subordinate to his ambition to achieve 
notoriety. In the court-room and in 
the cell he has said and done things 
which clearly evidence a moral discrim- 
ination which can scarcely be reckoned 
feeble. 
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Eo Our Eorrespondents. 


pena oF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
unded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
im the benefit of an early consideration, 


Ir AN INQuiryY Fatt To RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


To Our ContrisuTors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
if our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into’ takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon, 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful inthe matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don't write in a microscopic hand, as the com- 
positor has to read it across his case, a distance o, 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or te the sheets 
together. Sheets abdut ‘Commercial note’ size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

s. Be brief. People don't like toread longstories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fullname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. Lf you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 





it. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary pestage 
ts provided by the writers, IN ALL CASES, persons who 
—— nate us me the post-office — is 
they expect a reply, inc the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with ete tf) address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered. 





LAZINESS—HUNTING.—J. H. T.—A lazy 
man may owe his disposition to organization or 
temperament. Usually euch a temperament is 
largely vital, so that the mental and motive 
functions are subordinate, and the disposition 
lacks vigor, activity, and spirit. We usually 
find that lazy men are men wanting in active 
perceptive organs. There may be a good deal 
of back-head in the lazy man, but due to the 
largeness of the social organs, Combativeness 
being usually moderate, and Approbativeness not 
very influential. 

One who is fond of hunting has a strong 
Motive temperament with large perceptives, 
and usually a large base of brain. There is no 
special organ which constitutes a man particu- 
larly nimrodic. One who is born and brought 
up in the country, where there are opportunities 
for hunting, may, if of an active disposition, 
readily acquire a taste for forest sports. 


“A FEMININE HABIT.” — Question: 
Why do women, more than men, when they read 
a paper look first at deaths and marriages ? 

Answer: Simply because of their stronger 
social organization, and, we may add, on account 
of their stronger sentimental feelings. 


TROUBLESOME FEET.—S. W. Z.—By 
washing your feet frequently, say three or four 
times a week, using tepid water, you will im- 
prove their condition. Let the washing be 
thorough cach time. A great many people, like 
yourself, are suffering the consequences of in- 
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discretion in wearing tight shoes. The feet, 
especially the tocs, being cramped, they are 
practically defurmed, and instead of having 
rounded sides and extremities, are square and 
angular, the angles being the points where the 
cuticle is altered in constitution, and more or 
less depraved. This, aa it peels off, gives you 
the trouble, 


STAMMERING.—J. M. A.—You will find 
in our premium book, entitled ‘Journal Mis- 
‘cellany,’’ an article or two on the subject of 
stammering. The advice given therein is prac- 
ticul, and has been in several cases very helpful. 


APPLES INJURIOUS.—J. W. P.—If you 
are satisfied that the eating of apples is injurious 
to you, giving a bad taste and destroying the 
organic functions in any respect, you would do 
well to refrain from them. We know that in 
some cases of stomachic derangement, fruit, if 
but slightly acid, produces a disagreeable excite- 
ment, and can not therefore be indulged in. 
Bland, sapid vegetables, well cooked, with no 
condiments or grease, should be acceptable to 
you. Such vegetables, for instance, as parsnips, 
cauliflower, turnips, celery, may be used, we 
think, with good effects in your case, 


EYE-GLASSES.—E. R.— One whose 
vision is in any way defective should obtain 
glasses nicely adjusted to the eyes. Those 
which strain the eyes in any degree should be 
avoided. If after using them a short time there 
is any perceptible strain they should be thrown 
aside or exchanged for better. A great many 
people suffer much from the use of improper 
spectacles. One impropriety very commonly 
met with is the lack of correspondence of the 
pupil of the eye with the center of the lens. 
The glasses should be set in a frame fitted to the 
face so that their center will correspond with the 
centers or pupils of the eyes. The best form of 
glasses is circular, although they do not appear 
as well as the elliptical or oval. Those who use 
glasses should avoid as much as possible a great 
deal of reading or writing at night. Reading is 
more trying to the optic nerves than writing, 
except, however, copying, which is, if anything, 
more trying to the eyes than reading. 


MILLS, THE SCULPTOR, AND PHRE- 
NOLOGY.— Question: Mr. Clark Mills, the sculp- 
tor, is said to have made a cast of the murderer 
Guiteau’s head, and some accounts have been 
published in the newspapers of a phrenological 
description which he gave of it. Is Mr. Mills a 
phrenologist, and do you regard his views as 
trustworthy ? 

'- Answer: As an eminent sculptor, and, there- 
fore, as a man ‘whose tmisiness it has been for 
thany years to study facial expression, we con- 





sider Mr. Mills more worthy of confidence for 
what he may have to say regarding character as 
related to the face and head than the great 
majority of men. Mr. Mills has much faith in 
Phrenology, and rightly so, because it was 
owing to the advice of a phrenologist that he 
devoted himself to sculpture, and so made him- 
self famous. So far as we know, Mr. Mills does 
not affect to be a scientific phrenologist, but his 
art has given him exceptional opportunities for 
the close study of heads, and the evidences he 
has found everywhere in confirmation of pbren- 
ological principles have made him a firm believer 
in their truth. 
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‘pr What Ehey Say, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 

















Mr. BURROUGHS’ fresh and sprightly 
book, ‘‘ Locusts and Wild Honey,” abounds in 
suggestive reflections on scenes and life out-of- 
doors. In his chapter entitled-“‘ Sharp Eyes,” he 
indicates a scientific vein, and speaks particularly 
on the discovery of rare and characteristic things. 
In the course of his carefully-penned thoughts 
occurs this: ‘‘The phrenologists do well to lo- 
eate not only form, color, weight, etc., in the 
region of the eye, but a faculty which they call 
individuality —that which separates, discrimi- 
nates, and secs in every object its essential char- 
acter. This is just as necessary to the naturalist 
as to the artist or the poet. The sharp eye notes 
specific points and ditferences—it seizes upon. 
and preserves the individuality of the thing.” 


SOME PEOPLE WE MEET.—In my yard 
stands a dwarf pear-tree with its limbs all 
gnarled, warped, and twisted among each other. 
Not for ornamental beauty and symmetry of 
form, but for its worth do I value it. Every 
year its crooked limbs are laden with large, 
handsome pears of most delicious flavor. Often 
have I thought how much like this tree is my 
neighbor just across the way: a deformed, aged 
womsn, whom some strangers pronounced * the 
horridest-looking creature they ever saw."? But 
those who know her best think of her only 
as being beautiful and good, because of her 
great beauty of mind and heart that the uncouth 
exterior cap not hide. Many a hungry, erring, 
sorrowing soul has been fed and comforted by 
her words and works of love and wisdom. Will 
she not be beautiful in heaven? ‘By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” 

Some people are like a great cloud thut shuts 
out the sunlight; a-heavy, oppressive atmos- 
phere surrounds them. Perhaps they hare 
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cause for their scoldings and complainings, but 
how they think to mend the matter in this way 
we fail tocomprehend. There area few persons 
as bright and warm and sunshiny as the sunlight 
itself. They do not shine like the cold moon 
with a borrowed light. Whether their surround- 
ings be dark or light, the sunshine comes from 
within and clothes them with a sort of halo; 
gloom and strife melt away in their presence. 
Such persons we welcome to our homes, our 
hearts. They cheer and gladden and make us 
better. Ofttimes sorrow and perplexing troubles 
east their deep shadows about them: then a 
softened light pervades their atmosphere, and 
we only want to draw the nearer to them. 

Nobody likes the pharisaical man who is well 
daubed with a coating of whitewash. His face 
looks s9 sanctified we grow suspicious and draw 
away from him, fearing that he is “righteous 
overmuch.” Then there is our friend Bombast, 
like an inflated balloon. Let him brag and 
blow, it may serve toamuse you if you don’t be- 
come disgusted, Letting off gas may sometimes 
avert an explosion. , 

There is the combative man: he may knoek 
somebody over; but if you are careful in his 
presence you need not fear him ; he is not very 
dangerous. 

There are some brassy people in the world, 
no bogus about them; they are brass and only 
brass clear through. They make a huge glitter 
when the sun shines; they have their place in 
the world, and we take them for what they are 
worth, 

Then there is Miss Sickly Sentimentalism sim- 
pering along through life, whimpering over a 
silly novel, screeching like a jackal at sight of a 
clean, innocent worm, or industrious spider. 
Two purely immaculate persons in the world 
she loves and adores, herself and—not that care- 
worn mother bending and breaking down ’neath 
her load of household cares,—her darling, per- 
fumed, silken-mustached Gustavus Adolphus. 
Perhaps her mother loves her. We don’t. 

Some people we meet are smooth, polished, 
glittering as a gilded, hardened ball of mud, 
very bright and dazzling on the outside ; but let 
a few hard knocks of adversity and temptation 
strike upon them, and there is left only a pile of 
crumbled dirt, at which the bystanders gaze in 
amazement, yet straightway they varnish over 
some of their own dirtiness that would much 
better be scoured off. 

Some people are solid nuggets of gold, yet 
contain a considerable mixture of dross. They 
can be depended upon for the true value that is 
in them ; yet if they were purified, refined, and 
polished, and the rough edges smootbed off, we 
would like them all the better for it. 

Sometimes we meet the disagreeable man. All 
pleasantness wat left out of his composition; he 





delights to domineer over, command, and snarl 
at people. We wonder if he has a family ; won- 
der and pity—pity the poor wife and children of 
such a lump of niggardly meanness. 

When the heart is sickened and almost soured 
by the evil, crogsness, shams, and pretensions of 
the people we meet, to find a true man or true 
woman who is genuine, honorable, intelligent, 
sensible, good; who is the genuine metal, well 
refined, one who makes the most and the best of 
himself, we gain new courage, and thank Heaven 
that there are such people, and from them our 
thoughts are led upward to one in whom all 
fullness dwells—the Perfect One after whom we 
are to model our own lives. Yet we would not 
become chronic grumblers because everything 
is not full of grace, beauty, strength, and sym- 
metry. The people we meet are too something 
or other, and we ourselves are not quite what we 
should be. Let not our minds dwell too much 
upon the evil, but look more at the good that is 
about us, and do the hest we can for ourselves 
and others in whatever sphere placed by Provi- 
dence. MABEL BIRD. 

ROBERT G. INGERSOLL’S PHRENOLOGY. 
—The Cincinnati Daily Hnquirer, of May 10, 1880, 
publisheé a phrenological delineation of this 
eclebrated opponent of Christianity, in which the 
following paragraph occurs : 

“The organs of ‘ Approbativeness’ and ‘Self- 
esteem,’ in the crown of the head, are also well 
developed, but not in excess. There is not 
enough of the former ever to manifest vanity, 
while the latter coalesces with ‘ Firmness,’ giv- 
ing steady self-reliance and dignity, without arro- 
gance or imperativeness. ‘ Hope’ is fairly de- 
veloped, but subordinate to the intellect. The 
organ of ‘ Wonder,’ or ‘ Credenciveness,’ called 
by some phrenologists ‘8pirituality,’ is quite 
deficient, which allows the intellect to pass judg- 
ment upon everything of an extraordinary nature 
without any prejudice in its favor. Such a mind 
prefers to be guided by the pilot rather than by 
the inflated sails.” 

The reader will doubtless be surprised to find 
the statement of a phrenologist put in sucha 
twisted shape as this, evidently made by an 
admirer of the man, and calculated to cover up 
the imperfections of the great opponent of relig- 
ion, He says “Spirituality is quite deficient, 
which allows the intellect to pass judgment upon 
everything of an extraordinary nature without 
any prejudice in its favor’’; in other words, the 
man who is “quite deficient” in the organ of 
“Spirituality,’”’ is more capable of passing judg- 
ment upon spiritual matters than one possessing 
it. Let us carry the idea still further : were this 
great reformer (?) about to found an orphan 
asylum, he would select as persons to take 
charge of the young, those “quite deficient” 
in the organs of “ Kindness’’ and “ Philoprogen- 
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itiveness,”’ that they might be more capable of 
managing the children “ without any prejudice 
in their favor.” If he were about to open a 
bank, he would select as cashier one “‘ quite de- 
ficient ” in “ Calculation” and ,“‘ Conscientious- 
ness.’’ Does he want a house built, he will call 
on an architect “* quite deficient’ in “‘ Construct- 
iveness’?; and so we might go through the 
whole list of phrenological developments, and 
show the absurdity of such reasoning. Here is 
an unprofitable servant, to whom God has given 
great talents, and because he lacks but one or 
two, he buries the whole in the earth. Because 
he cannot comprehend anything spiritual, instead 
of asking God to kindle the latent spark into a 
flame (James i. 5), that he may thereby be per- 
fect and able to comprehend the nature of spirit- 
ual things, he smothers its life in the filth of 
Materialism. Mr. Ingersoll would look with 
disgust upon the parent that would neglect or 
abuse a little child, and be able to comprehend 
the organic deficiency in the unnatural father or 
mother because of his own great love of chil- 
dren, and yet through the development of this 
organ “the intellect is allowed to pass judg- 
ment” upon such a sentiment, and not because 
of its “deticiency.” He would become elo- 
quently indignant at the man who was so cold 
in his nature as to be inappreciative of a com- 
panion’s love; he ignores the wretch who, with 
large Acquisitiveness, makes gain his chief end, 
and turns the hungry child empty from his door, 
and why? His large cerebral ‘‘ development "’ en- 
ables him to comprehend the meaning of “‘ Love,” 
not the “deficiency” ; his “ deficiency” in “* Ac- 
quisitiveness ” makes him unable to comprehend 
the desire of gain; his kindness and love of 
children would cause him to spurn the one who 
could be heartless and selfish toward a little 
child. 

What wonderfully insignificant things sway 
the minds of men; here is one man leading 
thousands to destruction through his blindness 
to a single fact in science, and his followers 
doubtless swallow readily the philosophy of an 
illogical phrenologist. To understand the capa- 
bility of Mr. Ingersoll’s judgment in his deficient 
powers, it is only necessary to read any of his 
writings on religion. From the qualities in 
which he is “* quite deficient,” he passea judg- 
ment upon forms of worship by classifying them 
all under one head, or by attributing all heathen 
idolatry and the worship of the living God to one 
and the same source. Were Mr. Ingersoll not 
“spiritually” blind, he would know that to 
“love God with all your heart” is the cxercise 
of the organs of Veneration and Spirituality, 
while the perversion of these is to bow to idols 
or mumble over unintelligible furms of service. 
He will look upon both the martyred President 
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and his assassin as Christians ; he knows the dif- 
ference in the character of the two and their in- 
fluence upon society, yet from his deficiency he 
is unable to comprehend the difference in their 
spiritual natures. He thinks they are both 
worshipers of the same God, therefore he hates 
the God. He does not stop to consider that the 
one was trained up under proper religious influ- 
ences from his youth, while the other was the 
son of a “ fanatic,”” and reared under improper 
influences. 

Mr. Ingersoll and his followers should study 
their own characters in connection with Phre- 
nology, and they will learn that perfection is 
not found in any one character of the human 
race ; that God must be considered only as the 
perfect type ; that he is a God of wrath as well as 
a God of love, and that he will show justice as 
well as mercy. 

“ All run,” but “to him that overcometh ” is 
the crown of life to be given; to him that culti- 
vates the qualities in which he is defective, and 
curbs those that need restraint, will the Lord 
make “ruler of many things.” To him that 
makes life a constant “climb” and “ denies 
himseif” is the reward to be given, and not to 
those who, from their “ deficiency,” judge others 
and pervert their own natures. True Phrenology 
and genuine Christianity can not conflict, nor 
can true science and the Scriptures. It is 
“ science falsely so called,” and such Phrenology 
as the above that conflict, not only with Chris- 
tianity, but with common-sense reasoning. 

Mr. Ingersoll in his lecture on Humboldt says, 
* All facts are simply different aspects of a gen- 
eral fact,’ and he is certain in this or the next 
world to awaken to a realization of the truth of 
his own words, which might have been better 
put, in the language of the poet: 


“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Of which, the body Nature is, and God the soul.” 


W. T. ALAN. 


RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE.—It should 
always be borne in mind that in all instances, 
before we proceed to arraign any for differing 
from us in regard to their moral or religious 
views or principles, we should pause for a mo- 
ment and reflect upon what have been the early 
examples and tenets which these persons have 
imbibed, or which have been taught them in 
early life. If these have been tinctured with 
error or enthusiasm (in our estimation), let us 
remember that the instructions which are incul- 
cated in childhood and youth, assume (to them) 
a kind of sacredness which we may respect. 

An inspired apostle has declared that, ‘as a 
man thinketh, so is he’; and it becomes us 





therefore, to be exceedingly cautious in judging 
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others, for their motives and principles may re- 
ceive the approval of him “ who seeth in secret.” 

Before we presume to form unfavorable opin- 
ions of persons in reference to the particular 
creed which we suppose they have adopted, let 
us in all cases endeavor to imitate the examples 
of Christ and his apostles, remembering that 
our all-wise and beneficent Creator ever deigns 
to bless the good and upright of every denomi- 
nation. Whenever, therefore, we find a bitter 
or uncompromising spirit displayed, replete with 
sectarian feelings and animosities, we have then 
reason to fear that genuine charity does not 
actuate the heart, or control the lives of such 
persons. And whenever we meet with any who 
do not possess a good share of charity, which is 
‘the bond of perfectness,” we shall seek in vain 
for these amiable and lovely traits of character 
which should beautify and adorn the private and 
social life of every Christian. 

Does not the prevalence of sectarian feelings 
deter many from bestowing that serious and 
earnest attention to the consideration of relig- 
ious truth, which would otherwise be given? 
And too often, we think, there are instances that 
might be adduced, where persons are disgusted 
with the conduct and consciousness of leading 
Christians (so called), whose indiscreet zeal ren- 
ders ita matter of speculation whether any re- 
ligion may be genuine. While they observ« the 
partisans of different sects berating or calumni- 
ating each other, they are induced, like Pilate, to 
exclaim, “‘ What is truth ?’? The same want ofa 
mild, conciliating, forbearing disposition, may 
be traced in the arena of political strife and 
party zeal. It grieves the hearts of all true fol- 
lowers of the Prince of Peace, whenever they 
meet with an exhibition of unkind or ungener- 
ous feclings among those “‘ who profess and call 
themselves Christians.” eee 


A PHYSICIAN OF PENNSYLVANIA who 
has recently read the treatise on Phrenology, 
called ‘“‘ Brain and Mind,” writes: “I have read 
through, with great pleasure and large profit, the 
book you sent me; after somewhat of a study 
of Phrenology, I would say that I believe it to 
be one of the most useful studies to those en- 
gaged in preaching the Gospel, and cultivating 
the mind of the people in the principles and 
practice of the Christian religion, that can en- 
gage their attention. Ido not believe that any 
man with a logical mind can without prejudice 
read ‘ Brain and Mind,’ and say he docs not be- 
lieve in Phrenology, or even assert that a knowl- 
edge of Phrenology will not make him a wiser, 
a better, and a more useful man, irrespective of 
occupation or profession. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes from Sla- 
tersville, R. L: “It is with no little pleas- 
ure that. I once more remit my _ sub- 





scription for another year to your esteemed and 
iwnuch appreciated journal. I can assure you 
that both my wife and I would be willing to 
make a considerable sacrifice before it should 
be dispensed with. 3. H.”” 


A LETTER from St. Louis, Mo., has the 
following: “This will begin my fourth year’s 
subscription for the JouRNAL, and the longer I 
take it the better I like it. It grows'upon me 
like a true friend, and I feel toward it as such. 

“gz, a. 2.” 





PERSONAL. 


Jon THORLAKSON, the poct and preacher, of 
Iceland, worked as a blacksmith, and tended 
cattle; but at the age of seventy he finished a 
translation of Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” having 
previously translated Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Man”’ 
into Icelandic. 


Gen. Jupson KiipatTrick, late United States 
Minister to Chili, died at his post in Santiago on 
the 4th of Nov., 1881. He served in the late war, 
and was the youngest of the Northern generals 
who distinguished themselves in the late war. 
His home was in New Jersey. 

HELEN FreDeERICcA Avcusta, Princess of Wal- 
deck, the betrothed of Prince Leopold, of Great 
Britain, will be twenty vears old next February. 
She is described as having been brought up in 
the midst of the patriarchal and simple life of 
her father’s castle of Arolsen. 


FREDERICK T. FRELINGHUYSEN, who has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Blaine as Secretary of State, was bor» 
August 4, 1817, at Millstone, N. J. He is aneph- 
ew and adopted son of Theodore Frelinghuy- 
sen; graduated from Rutgers College in 1836; 
in 1861 became Attorney-General of New Jersey ; 
in 1866 he became United States Senator; ia 
1877 he left the Senate, and has since been in 
private life. 


ProressoR JOHN WILLIAM Draper, M.D., 
LL.D., the eminent scientist and author, died 
suddenly on the 4th of Jan., at his home in Hast- 
ings-on-the-Hudson, in the seventy-first year of 
his age. He was born in England, but came to 
America in 1853, studied medicine and chemistry. 
In 1839 he became Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of New York, and remained in that 
relation till his death. 


E.izaBETH Mary Griz, Copsier.—A white 
canvas sign, with a red border, in a window at 
278 Mulberry Strect, reads as follows: ‘ Mrs. 
Gill, Boot and Shoe Maker; Repairing Neatly 
Done.” Mrs. Elizabeth Mary Gill was born in 
Northampton, England, and learned her father’s 
trade. She married a cobbler also, and thirteen 
years ago came to this country. Since her hus- 
band’s death she has supported her six children 
by her craft. 
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WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.”’ 


No one is fatigued after the exercise of for- 
bearance. 


Rest, recreation, consecration, are the three 
recipes for worry. 

THE man who goes into business with the 
devil soon finds that his partner is sole proprie- 
tor, . 

Every man has three characters—that which 
he exhibits, that which he has, and that which 
he thinks he has. 


Tue virtue of prosperity is temperance ; the 
virtue of adversity fortitude, which, in morals, 
is the more heroic virtue.—Bacon. 


THE great charm of conversation consists less 
in the display of one’s own wit and intelligence 
than in the power to draw forth the resources of 
others. 


Keep up the habit of being respected, and do 
not attempt to be more amusing and agreeable 
than is consistent with the preservation of ro- 
spect.—Sipney SMITH. 

LuTHER quieted those who feared for the suc- 
cess of the Reformation, when its leaders should 
be taken away, by his memorable saying: “* When 
God buries a workman, the work goes on.” 


Tue pets of nature, who do not know what 
suffering is, and can not realize it, have a certain 
rawness, like foolish landsmen who laugh at the 
terrors of the ocean because they have not ex- 
perienced enough to know what those terrors are, 
nor brains enough to imagine them.—HAMERTON, 


Tue best part of man’s life is in the world of 
his natural affections, and that realm has laws of 
its own that neither know nor heed king nor con- 
gresses, and are deaf even to the voices of shout- 
ing popular majorities, but heed and obey rather 
the gentle voice of woman, and the cry of help- 
less and feeble childhood.—Bararp. 


Over and over again 
The brook through the meadow flows, 
And over and over again 
The ponderous mill-wheel goes. 
Once doing will not suffice, 
Though doing be not in vain ; 
And a blessing failing us once or twice, 
May come if we try again. 
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MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.”” 


“Wire,” said a father, as he looked at his sun 


William’s torn trousers, “ do get that little Bill 
reseated.”” And she replied, “So I will.’’ 


He had been telling her stories of Tiimself, and 
when he had finished she kissed him and mur- 
mured, ‘This is a kiss for a blow.””— Puck, 

It is singular how men who can not obtain a 
living from their own business understand so 
well just how their neighbors’ business should 
be conducted. 


Sarp Brown, “Smith won’t haveso softa thing 
as he has had.” “*I don’t know why,” replied 
Robinson ; “ he'll have a soft thing so long as he 
doesn't lose his head.” 


“Ser here,” said an eccentric man to an office 
boy who had brought a doctor’s bill to him; 
“tell your master that the items of medicine 
charged in this bill shall be paid, but as for the 
visits, why—I will return them.” 


Goop and intelligent deacon about to manage 
a Sunday-school festival: ‘Yes, lemonade is 
sometimes mude of lemons, but we don’t know 
how it would do to use that kind at a Sunday- 
school affair. It is an experiment.” 

OccuPATION Gone.—First burglar: “ See here, 
Slippery Jim, are you in with us on this bank 
lay in Yankeetown?” Second ditto: “I aint; 
there’s no money in it. Everything has been 
worked up by that bloomin’ pal, the cashier.”— 
Buffalo Times. 

WueEwn he returned to his seat in the theater 
and said he had just stepped out to see some 
one, she gravely responded ; ‘“‘ It must have been 
the Evil One” ; and when the young man asked, 
**if she saw the cloven foot,” she turned up her 
pretty nose and said, ‘“‘ No, but I smell the cloven 
breath.” 


“ A FUNNY man,” ata lawn party, asked 9n old 
man who was passing by the grounds if he knew 
much about mud turtles. ‘ Yes,” said the olc 
man, “‘a mud turtle can neither fly, gallop, jump, 
ery, sing, play croquet, or go blackberrying ; and 
yet, if you Jet him alone, he gets on just about 
as well as a young man who tries to be funny at 
a lawn party.” 




















In this department we give short reviews of such 


New Books as publishers see fit to send us. in these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. lt is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





REX RINGGOLD’s SCHOOL; or, the Impe- 
rial Club. By Pliny Steele Boyd, auther of 
“Up and Down the Merrimac.” 16mo, pp. 
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399. Cloth. Price, $1.50. New York: Na- 
| me Temperance Society and Publication 
ouse. 


The author draws a vivid picture of the aver- 
age young men’s club, in which tippling, smok- 
ing, and card-playing are the chief features, and 
he properly terms it a school, and a school of a 
most powerful character it is; only too influen- 
tial in clouding and corruptiuog minds which in 
earlier years may have been enlightened by the 
pure and elevating instruction of anxious 
parents and cultivated teachers. The schools of 
vice have each a teacher in some bold and reck- 
less man who takes the lead in all their miserable 
practices. Such a teacher was Rex Ringgold, 
whose reckless and unscrupulous character as a 
trainer of new members in all the tricks and 
games of the club is well delineated. The story 
of his conversion and the reform of his school 
is an ideal picture of possibilities in moral reform 
which we read with pleasure. It is the sort of 
moral story which every boy, and girl too, will 
read with a hearty interest. 


‘STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF MaRK: Criti- 
eal, Exegetical, Homiletical, and Practical, 
for Teachers, Pastors, and Parents. By Rev. 

- D.C. Hughes, A.M. 8vo, cloth. Paper, 60c. ; 
cloth, $1. I. K. Funk & Co., New York. 


The distribution of the revised New Testa- 
ment has stimulated Bible studies to a degree 
greater, we think, than was expected in so short 
a time after the publication of the work of the En- 
glish and American Committees. Among our own 
publishers Messrs. Funk & Co. have shown a cred- 
itable diligence in meeting the demand for aids to 
Bible study, and the volume, as above entitled, is 
one which will be found a conveniznt aid to the 
adult reader and teacher. Briefly, the object of the 
compiler is: To fugnish expositions that are 
terse and simple, accurate in scholarship, free 
from pedantry, and plain in style ; to afford the 
8.8. worker abundance of biographical, histori- 
al, and geographical materia] for the unfolding 
of each lesson, together with careful treatment 
of such topics us miracles, parables, demoniacal 
possessions, and other difficult Bible questions ; 
and to furnish for the family interesting reading 
ou the 8.8. Lessons, and for the pastor, superin- 
tendent, and teacher an organized and practi- 
cal form of the lessons. 

The volume is divided into forty-eight sections, 
corresponding with the forty-eight lessons of the 
International Series. Each section is carefully 
analyzed, its words and phrases critically ex- 
plained, and its persous and places carefully 
described. Errors are pointed out, and render- 
ing of recent revisions indicated—thus adapting 
the work to the wants of all readers and students 
of the Word of God. 

THE PRIZE PAINTING BooK—Goop 

. Trwes, by Migses Dora Wheeler and Candace 
Wheeler, is a small quarto volume of. drawings, 








in freehand style, of scenes very agreeable to 
young people, as they relate to out-of-door life’ 
in summer-time. The design of the authors is to 
provide attractive material for children and 
beginners in drawing und water-color painting. 
The subjects cover a variety of work, and will 
delight the legion of young pcople who find 
80 much enjoyment in using the pencil and pre- 
pared paints furnished by the stationers. There 
is an element of business for juveniles in this 
book, as the publishers offer three prizes, $75, 
$50, and $25, for the three books which shall be 
returned to them colored in the best manner, 
and they have selected very competent judges to 
decide which may be the best. Messrs. White & 
Stokes, of New York, are the publishers. 


THE AFFECTIONS OF THE SOUL, pub- 
lished by M. A. Ziegler, of Passaic, N. J., are a 
series of fine photographic prints, representing 
the human face under the influence of the 
emotions and passions, The artist bas, for the 
most part, reproduced the work of o]d masters 
of physiognomical design, but in a chaste and 
beautiful form. The expression of “surprise’’ 
on No 2, of “joy” on No. 7, of “laughter” on 
No. 8, of “pain” on No. 10, of ‘‘compassion” 
on No. 13, of “‘ contempt” on No. 14, of *‘ hate” 
on No. 18, is in each case admirably wrought 
out, and impressive. Did we realize the effect 
of thought and feeling upon our features we 
would endeavor to cultivate high and ennobling 
sentiments, and Mr. Ziegler, in our opinion, has 
performed an excellent moral work by supplying 
a kind of mirror for us in which we may study 
the appearance of our faces when anger, jealousy, 
fear, covetousness, etc., possess our spirits. 
Such study doubtless would be useful to the 
most of us, and help toward the acquisition of 
a quict, even-tempered, patient bearing. The 
price of the series of plates is but $3. 


TALKS TO BOYS AND GIRLS ABOUT 
Jesus. With Bible Links, to make acomplete 
and Chronological Life of Christ for the 
Young. Edited by Rev. W. F. Crafts, author 
of ‘The Rescue of Child-soul,” ete. 12mo, 

. 885, cloth. Price $1.50. New York: J. 
. Funk & Co. 


The purpose of this volume is worthy, and in 
accordance with what seems to us plain duty on 
the part of Christian ministers, viz: to promote 
the exposition of Christian truth in sermons and 
addresses adapted to the intelligence of children. 
There are very few men in the American pulpit 
who have xu natural talent for interesting the 
young in matters of religion. This ought not to 
be. The growth of the church is dependent 
upon the young, or as some one has happily ex- 
pressed it, “the Sunday-school is the nursery of 
the church.” The proportion of the young who 
grow up in and of the church, i. ¢., become, per- 

tly ec ted with it as earnest .support- 
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ers, is painfully small, and we think that one 
clear reason for this is the want of ability in the 
average minister to interest and instruct the 
children, Mr. Crafts’ volume is a well-con- 
structed aid to ministers and Sunday-school 
teachers ; it contains a good variety of sermons 
for boys and girls, with simple explanations and 
Ulustrations of lessons drawn from the life of 
Christ. It also provides a system of Bible read- 
ing for home practice, which parents can join in 
making pleasant to their children. The “Ser- 
mons” are for the most part brief and on sub- 
jects like “‘ Flowers,’’ ‘‘Snow,” “ Birds,” ete., 
being suggested by the seasons or duily events 
which a boy or girl readily appreciates. The list 
of contributors is very respectable; in it we find 
the names of Dean Stanley, Bishop Coxe, John 
Ruskin, Dr. Abbott, Dr. Newton, Dr. John 
Todd, Dr. Alexander MacLeod. The illustra- 
tions are unexceptional pieces of artistic engrav- 
ing. 


PEN PORTRAITS OF ILLUSTRIOUS AB- 
STAINERS. BY George W. Bungay, author of 
“Off-Hand Takings,’? ‘Crayon Sketches,” 
ete. Vol. I. 12mo, cloth, pp. 275. Price, $1.50. 
New York : National Temperance Society and 
Publication House. 


Readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL are 
familiar with the name of the author of this new 
volume, as from time to time eketches of cmi- 
nent men in different walks of life contributed 
by his pen have appeared in these columns. 
Mr. Bungay has made biographical delineation a 
kind of specialty, and it must be said that he ex- 
cels in it. The present yolume indicates an 
earnest purpose and a warm love for the great 
cause which it so richly illustrates. Mr. Bun- 
gay has been conrected with temperance reform 
for many years, as 4 writer and platform speaker ; 
he has in nearly every instance a personal ac- 
quaintance of the men who are sketched in the 
volume, so that it can not be said that he admires 
them highly at a distance. There are upward of 
fifty biographical outlines in the book, the treat- 
ment being in each case clear and comprehensive. 
There are thirty-two excellent portraits executed 
in superior style ; among them those of Mr. Wm. 
E. Dodge, John B. Gough, Henry Wilson, Ly- 
man Beecher, Dr. B, W. Richardson, De Witt 
Talmage, Horace Greeley, Father Matthew, Geo. 
B. Cheever, Neal Dow, and others. Our temper- 
ance friends will, of course, welcome the book : 
it is a galaxy of noble, earnest workers in the 
cause of truth and moral progress. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


©. 8. Oervie & Co., publishers, of New York, 
have made the following additions to their “‘ Peo- 
ple’s Library: Foxrver Aone. By Nellie F. 
Haines. Price, 10 cts.—Brenpa York. By ' 





Mary Cecil Hays, author of “ Victor and Van- 
quished,” ete. Price, 10 cts.—Lapy MARABouT’s- 
TROUBLEs ; OR, THE WoRRIES OF A CHAPERON. 
By Ouida, author of “ The Little Earl.’’ Price, 
10 cts.—Owen’s Hossy; oR, STRENGTH IN 
Weakness. By Elmer Burleigh, A prize series. 
Price, 20 cts.—THaT Beautirut Lapy. By the 
author of ‘‘Dora Thorne.” Price, 10 cts.—TuE 
FARMER’S DavuGuTEeR. By the author of “A 
Great Mistake.” Price, 10 cts.—Macon Moors, 
the Southern Detective. By Judson R. Taylor. 
Price, 20 cts.—Masorie’s TRIAL. By the author 
of “A Cunning Woman.” Price, 10 cts.—Re- 
TURNED TO Lire. By Gerrold Bruce. | Price 10 
ets.—Nouma RovumestTan. By Alfonse Daudet, 
translated by Jacob Barbanal. Price, 10 cts.— 
Tue Sap Fortones oF THE Rev. AMos BARTON. 
By George Eliot. Price, 10 cts.—His Great Re- 
VENGE. Author anonymous. Price, 10 cts. 


ANONG THE AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES which 
are upon our exchange list, and which we wel- 
come to our table, are the Cultivator and Country 
Gentleman, Rural New- Yorker, New England 
Farmer, and Prairie Farmer, These ere valua- 
ble in a high degree to the farmers of the land, 
and well deserve their wide circulation. ° 


Tue Scientific American improves with age, 
We had the impression that when the Scientific 
News first came from the press of the same pub- 
lishers, there might be a falling off in the S. A., 
but the contrary appears to be the effect. 


Tue Manufacturer and Builder is worth the in- 
terest of mechauics, especially those whose vo- 
cations relate to machinery and construction, 


A FEW years ago we meationed an improved 
tone in the matter and general arrangement of 
Lippincott’s Magazine, and predicted its advance- 
ment to a high position among American month- 
lies. The January Number for this year verifies 
our prediction. Asa representative of American 
social literature, we feel warranted in saying that 
it has no superior. 


PoTTER’s AMERICAN MONTHLY opens the new 
year with a new cover, better paper and type, 
and a sheet or so of additiunal matter. The il- 
lustrations are numerous and of a class which 
suggest a possible rivalry of Potter’s with those 
paragons of artistic beauty, Harper and the Cen- 
tury. John E. Potter & Co, Philadelphia, are . 
the publishers. 


Wipe Awake (J. D. Lothrop & Co., Publish- 
ers, Boston), for January must have pleased its 
large constituency of young readers. Its holiday 
illustrations are beautifully executed. We no- 
tice that the subscription price has been ad- 


| vanced to $2.50, but considering the size and 


quality that is low enough. 





